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your interests, but the promise is fallacious.. Eve- 
ry improper path seems advantageous to the young 
practitioner in sin, but he is deceived. ‘I'he dishon- 
est man seems to be making gain when he defrauds; 
but his is not the road to prosperty. Seeming ex- 
ceptions do not destroy the truth of the position, 
that honesty is the road to profit. You may point 
to the man who has grown rich through fraud; still 
it is true that the fear of the Lord is the way to suc- 
cess. ‘Thereare those who grow rich through the 
unpaid labor of others; but these cases do not de- 
stroy the general truths declared. Some of every 

ursuit are given over to the curse of prosperity. 

he Lord says, fora time, ‘Let them alone.’ Absa- 
lom, Abimelech, and other wicked men seemed very 





successful in their course for a long time, but it 
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[From the Record.] 


The American Slave’s Prayer for Liberty. 


Holy Father! God of Mercy! 
Hear thy children’s earnest prayer, 
O, remember all our sorrow, 
Listen to us, near despair. 

Holy Father, 
Listen to thy children’s prayer. 


Didst thou make usin thine image, 
Thus the slaves of men to be ? 
Thus to wear the chain and fetter, 
In this land of likerty ? 
Holy Father, 
Didst thou make-us thus to live? 


Thou beholdest all our anguish, 

Thou our sorrows well dost know, 

Not a stripe or lash that ’s given 

But thou countest every blow. 
Holy Father, 

Listen to us in distress. 


Blessed Saviour, our Redeemer, 

Thou hast said, ‘ Ho all that thirst, 

Come ye to the wells of water, 

Come! for here the fountains burst.’ 
Blessed Saviour, 

These to us have been denied! 


By the white man we are tortured 

With the whip, the lash, the chain, 

And our tender offspring parted, 

Never more to meet again! 
Blessed Saviour, 

Quickly thy salvation send. 


Shall our days be passed in sorrow? 

Shall our nights be spent in grief ? 

Can we look for a morrow, 

That will bring us some relief ? 
Blessed Saviour, 

For that day our souls do wait. 


Send thine angel, God of mercy, 

Sever now our galling chains, 

Bid the white man cease to buy us 

For the cursed love of gain. 
Blessed Saviour, 

O remember us in chains. 
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: IRRAWADDY. 
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SLAVERY, 


From the New York Evangelist. 
David Nelson’s Address. 
To the Presbyterians of East Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Missouri. 


Dear Breturen.—From having lived with you, 
and no where else, my heart clings to each section 
named, as if it were the place, of my nativity. 
There I was born, baptized, reared, educated, licens- 
el, ordained, sustained and cherished. When pass- 
ed middle life, we do not readily incur the Jispleas- 
ure of all whom we have owed, and all who have 
loved us in our youth. 

There I first heard the gospel preached—there 
first indulged the hopes of immortality. There all 
my early recollections fasten. There, and seldom 
elsewhere, for many years have I seen revivals. 
Those who have commingled in such scenes, and par- 
ticipated in the ten thousand indescribable and melt- 
ing emotions connected with them, forget them not. 
Those who love and long for the kingdom of Christ, 
forget them not. The countenances of Christian 
brethren, their voices, their acts of kindness, their 
tears and songs, pass not from their recollection. « 

Dear brethren, with you and near you I have lived 
and labored, and near you I expect to live as long 
as my earthly course continues.- I surely have 
teason to remember the kind regard of friends and 
brethren, and to wish for its continuance, if an 
oneever had. But there is a voice of duty, whic 
sounds in my ear, which [ dare not disobey. 
I am about to do that which may separate be- 
tween me and the. most of all with whom I have 
ever sungor prayed. Even should this act call a 











frown to all those brows, and the discarding glance] 


to all those eyes, I dare not perform the part and 
incur the curse of the silent watchman. 

I ask the liberty, now, to converse with you once 
more on an unwelcome subject. Although that sub- 
ject is sLavery, I ask for your attention, your close 
and protracted attention. 1 ask it once more, be- 
«cause the disclosures to be made will not be heard 
byyou with indifference. Measures must be adopt- 

» Which will claim your notice, either in anger or 
approval. ‘The future course ofa part of your breth- 
fen you will not treat with neglect. Feel you must, 
and act you will. 

Since, then, this isa matter in which you must 
be enlisted, before I make the intended statement, 
Lask for your impartial consideration of facts con- 
nected with slavery. I may fairly ask your atten- 
tion to asubject, which you are now acting on. In 


the name of the happy seasons we have spent to-| j 


-Gether, of the church we have mutually loved, and 
of the bright Jerasalem we hope to inherit, I ask 
Your notice once more to that subject which must 
tock the church and the nation. On this subject, a 
Portion of your brethren are not merely about to 
Publish their sentiments, but they feel compelled to 
act. Before you feel approval or condemnation, 
they ask your consideration of the motives and rea- 
Sons by which they are impelled. 
first item, dear brethren, which I would pre- 
Sent, is not the most important, but may form a at 
per ion to the discussion. Although not 
hee with the justice 01 injustice of slavery, it 


not be unnoticed. It is this—Slavery is not 
Profitable. You think it advances . rd] 
cputteyries your wordly 


was all delusion, There is a man who seems to 
make profit by trampling on the Sabbath, or disre- 
garding others of Godscommands. If you could see 
along the whole length of his earthly chain, and 
weigh every link, you would discover it to be only a 
seeming gain. 

I think there are many slaveholders in the mid- 
dle states from whom God had not withdrawn his 
parental chastisement; he has not as yet ordered 
for them uninterrupted gain. .I have seen all my 
life, and you if you choose can recognise the ac- 
curacy of the following picture. There is a pro- 
fessor of religion who owns a slave, whose hire 
(were he free) would cost one hundred dollars per 
annum. Now he scems to get it for nothing. But 
is it sot There was a bridle left in an exposed 
condition and destroyed. The master was angry 
at the neglect. This passion did not improve any 
one part of the Christian character. But after a 
time the incident was forgotten. A wheel carriage 
drawn by oxen was used in such a manner that it 
was broken. The expense of repair interrupted the 
peace of the master; but after a time it was forgotten. 


lence, and tomake up his task a horse was driven 
too hard in the middle of a summer’s day. The re- 
sult was an internal and lingering disease, of which 
in the course of months he died. ‘The master never 
knew the cause of his loss. It seemed to him an 
ordinary providence. An avenue was left open to 
a field of grain, which in one night was greatly in- 
jured. This was through the neglectful indiffer- 
ence always felt by those who labor for property 
which does not belong to them. The cause of the 
loss was never known. If a book had been kept, a 
thousand items of such a cast might have been re- 
gistered. Nosuch account was kept. The slave 
seemed to labor profitably, but it was not so, in 
reality the master was a loser. 

If you point me toa case where the vigilance of 
the master is such that losses of this nature are but 
few, then I would say, ‘Do not triumph yet.’ The 
settlement of the account is only delayed. The son 
of that man has to pay part of the cost. ‘The son in 
early life being exempt from many disagreeable but 
needful kinds of work, never knew how to perform 
them, and suffered greatly from this want of know- 
ledge in after life. 

The iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the 
children unto more generations than one. Look at 
the son of that other slaveholder. He seemed to 
possess unconquerable indolence, and aversoin to 
business of all kinds. It never was accounted for. 
The cause of it was indeed this early exemp- 
tion, which I have named. It finally caused the 
loss of the whole estate. The case of that others 
man’s son was more striking still. His hours of 
early comparative indolence, were called hours of 
amusement, but they fostered se/f-wil/ and a desire 
for indulgence. He reached manhood, and whilst 
spending his inheritance destroyed himself. There 
was another who possessed a temper calculated to 
prevent his happiness and lead him into ruinous dis- 
aster. He would have been a gainer to have been 
without it, and destitute of ashilling. Ata few years 
old he had, without its being known, witnessed the 
impatience of both father and mother towards 
the faults of slaves, and had copied their demeanor 
until it became his nature. 

Dear brethren, in order to remind you of the truth, 
that slavery is not profitable, I will not claim your at- 
tention to the entire and true condition of Virginia 
and Kentucky, which with many natural advanta- 
ges, have been surpassed by the states of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, in almost all that is desirable. 

I will ask your examination of a more convincing 
ean gery which we are prone to neglect and forget, 

ut I pray you to meditate on it minutely and pro- 
tractedly. It is the impossibility of cheating HIM, 
who never blesses sin, The impracticability of cir- 
cumventing HIM, who manages all the winds, who 
sends the shower, who commands the frost, con- 
trols disease, and rules every event and occurrence 
down to the final position of the smallest atom that 
floats in theair. It is not-so strange that the wicked 
should forget and fancy, that although doing wrong, 
they may still succeed, They do not profess to have 
God in all their thoughts, and they consult him in 
nothing. But oh, itis strange that those who say 
they are copiers of the meek, kind, Saviour, should 
suppose for a moment that the temporal interests of 
their families would be really promoted by the work 
of those who labor for yow and not for themselves, 
and who have no voice in bargaining with you 
about their compensation. You speak, and they 
must move from place to place. You glance your 
eye, and that spirit, which is to live as long as 
any angel in the Divine presence, trembles! 

O, brother, sister, in remembrance of the hours 
when we sat side and side at the board of our be- 
loved, in his banqueting house, whilst his banner 
was spread over us, let me ask you a few ques- 
tions. Indeed I feel affection whilst I write them. 

Are youa servant of the Lord? Do you copy his 
demeanor? Is the following one of his commands 
which you are trying to obey? ‘Look not every 
man on his own things, but. every man also on the 
things of others.’ Is the following a part of his 
character which you are trying to copy whilst you 
nod, or wave your hand, and your emmortal property 
(a sous for which Christ died) quails and obeys; 
‘ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus; who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made- himself of 
no reputation; and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant; and was made in the likeness of man; and be- 
ing found in the fashion as man, he humbled him- 
self,’ &c.—If this is the spirit you imitate when you 
act the master over your fellow man, whose soul is 
as undying as your own, then indeed is light dark- 
ness and darkness light!!! ; 

You are not weak enough to repeat the evasion, 
which only the ignorant have made through neces- 
sity. ‘1 do not command a soul for which the Re- 
deemer left heaven to bled, I only command the 


body. .Take away the mind and you may claim the 
body as your property. This you do not want, 
No. It is the choice of the soul as regulated by 
your commands which constitutes obedience. It is 





it is not true. It seems to promote 


The slave passed the morning in comparative indo- 


constitutes submission; and you know it. It is that 


es, and you know it. 

How often doyou say, You will teach your servant 
toknow his plaee. By this you mean fear of you. 
The seat of his fear, or. constrained humility, is 
found in the soul, for which the savior humbled him- 
self. For its salvation he voluntarily acted the 
servant. Not thes/ave, He never was aslave, and 
the servants of. the Bible were not s/aves.) Acting 
the servant for the good of others, is the mind spo- 
ken of when it is sold, ‘Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus.’ And this is the 
spirit you claim.to copy, when you act the mas- 
ter over your equals, and compel them to become 
servants for your convenience. 

Dear Brethren—The reasons we have for fearing 
that there are many self-deceived membets with us, 
are becoming so marked, that it would be unfaith- 
fulness not to speak aloud. We fear that many of 
you who think you are Christians, are not, and are 
indeed on the road to that unending woe, which 
you had hoped toescape. If you are not willingto 
hear plain and truthful suggestions on this point, 
but are too sore and sensitive to look at yourself, 
then this is one more favorable indication in your 
ease. The real child uf God loves the work of ex- 
amination. It isthe language of his heart, ‘Lord 
search me and try my ways.’ Nothing he dreads 
so much os false tranquility. | Listen then to facts. 

Christ has said rie and unequivocally that he 
would deny before his Father and the ne 2° any 
one who should deny him before men. This his 
followers understood. Andin the early days, and 
in all ages of persecution, they have seen the text 
used in sucha manner that there could be little room 
for mistake. There were those who denied him 
before men when it came to the trying extreme. O 
how it grieved his true children, who followed him 
to death, or who were ready to thus follow, rather 
than forsake him, to witness amongst those who 
fairly denied and deserted him, some who had been 
in view of the church very hopeful professors. It 
has been the wonder of the age, that some who 
seem tolove the Savior in the sight of men, are 
woefully mistaken. 

O brethren, look at yourselves. There are 
reasons about you to excite apprehension, which 
were not visible two years since. That verse which 
says, ‘ The times of this ignorance God winked at, 
but now commandeth all men every where to re- 
pent,’ is not the only passage which teaches the 
doctrine that GUILT INCREASES AS LIGHT 
IS MADE TO SHINE. Where truth beams, they 
have no cloak for their sin who persevere. That 
leader in the church who now makes, drinks or sells 
ardent spirit, you look at with surprise. Seven 
years ago you would not have wondered. Younow 
place a very different estimate upon the guilt of his 
conduet, from that which would have rested on him 
then. Why is thist Because discussion has caus- 
ed the light of truth to radiate. Those who now 
refuse on this point to act the Christian, shut their 
eyes. And all who obstinately shut thelr eyes, 
are, it is be feared, self-deceivers. Is it not the part 
of Christ’s humble followers to shut their eyes 
against his blessed truth, when fairly presented. 

On the subject of slavery, discussion within the 
last two years has reached the retirement of all.— 
You have heard facts, and you have been reminded 
of truth so often and so long, that if you do not 
shortly shew some disposition to act’ the Christian 
even charity must fear you are no Christian—that if 
brought to the trying test, you will forsake the Re- 
deemer. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

I come now to name some of the facts which you 
know, and which if you countenance mnch longer 
you must drop the name of Christian. 

"You know that amongst the two and a half 
millions of blacks in our nation, the Jaws recognise no 
such thing as marriage! No regular minister of 
the gospel ever solemnizes the ordinance for them. 
If he did he would be taking promises which the 
parties have no power to fulfil. He dare not mock 
God by solemnly exacting covenants which are 
mere nullities. Ifthe blacks, without license, get 
some one of their own number, (unauthorized of 
course,) to perform the semblance of a ceremony, 
itislooked upon as mere mockery. The master 
who sells them apart, can be called to no account for 
it. It is known that the law allows it. The slave 
who changes states or counties is never asked when 
he chooses one whom he calls wife whether he 
did not leave one behind him, He ts not asked this 
when he joins the church! _You know that several 
millions of human beings are raised to a_pertect 
system of promiscuous concubinage. Aside from 
the fact that males and females are placed with their 
beds almost touching, or if not in the same room, 
their apartments join and doors have no bolts, and 
that these millions have no character to lose, no re- 
putation to sustain, you know that these deathless 
beings are trained up to inevitable uncleanness. Of 
the grown females belonging to more thantwo mil- 
lions of our race, nearly every-one is a prostitute or 
an adulteress, and every grown male either a forni- 
eator oran adulterer. 1 Corinthians vi. 8 and 9— 
‘Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and that your 
brethren. Know ye notthat the unrighteous shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not deceived; 
neither fornicators nor idolators, nor adulterers.’ &c. 
Now who is it that tempts the poor slave to commit 
these crimes—First, by withholding of that instruc- 
tion which can fortify @he soul against them, and 
Secondly, by placing them in situations where it is 
morally certain they will be committed. Would 
you treat your own children in a similar manner? 
If not, who gave you a right to treat the children of 
others thus? I speak unto wise men, judge ye. 
See also, chapter 7, verse 2—‘ Nevertheless to 
avoid. fornication, let every man have his own wife, 
and letevery woman have her own husband. Let 
the husband render unto his wife due. benevolence: 
and likewise also the wife unto the husband, I ask, 
can the slave keep these commands? If not, who 
is it that assumes the responsibility of standing be- 
tween the Creator and the Judge, and one of his 
reasonable creatures, so as'to render it impossible 
for them to obey? 

And.now, dear brethren, if you look upon this any 


whether or not the commands of Sinai are obeyed, | 


and had better not sit down at the table of the Lord. | 
If you countenance this by holding slaves any lon- 


encouraged pollutions of millions, and those who sit 





near you countenance you in the encouragement you 
extend to sin. 

Another train of facts with which you are acquain- 
‘ted: ‘| You know the following case to be an uncol- 


body.’ O the refuges. of more than silly lies. Re- ored picture, in sections where slaves are numer- them, crowded together as they were, spread with 
member, candidate for judgment, only the soul can ‘ous. I saw the man who managed as overseer for such rapidity that it carried off 116 previous to their 
understand acommand. Only the soul moves the one of your wealthy citizens, who was famed for arrival, and 16 after they were landed. 


his hospitality, good company, &c. The salary of 


the overseer was enough to,enable him to purchase of other nations in all her movements with refer- | about the universal prevalence of those 


ger, those who sit down with you.are partakers. of | 
your sins. Your garments are stained with the, 


they received him. The language and the meaning 


deathless soul, which your claim of property reach- |f it are both familiar to you. ‘They said, ‘ Mr, —— 
He gives his servants plenty to 


is a good manager. 
eat, and good warm clothing; but he makes them 
know their places. He does not starve them, but he 
will have them to obey.’ I will remind you of the 
way he secured this commendation. The whip he 
carried hada short handle, but a lash several yards 
long. It was said thathe could use this with so 
much skill, as to stand at a short distance and lay 
open the skin as though it had been done with a 
knife. Those he walked after in the field knew not 
to even seemingly loiter, from the rising of the sun 
until itset. They then knew not to leave their 
quarters for the night. If the servants of others in 
the neighborhood after working hard all day, felt a 
wish to visit and enjoy the society of some to whom 
they were attached, and this being the only earthly 
pleasure which they could ever reach, the overseer 
at dusk mounted his horse, and with guilt spurs and 
polished gloves rode the land, and when he met a 
man with skin not color like his own, he stopped 
and demanded his pass. If this was not produced, 
whatever pleas of excuse were urged, mingled 
with entreaties of pardon and permission to go un- 
punished; this ‘ good manager,’ for his amusement 
and! diversion of his companions-during these en- 
treaties would pretend extreme deafness, and make 
the suppliant speak to the top of his voice, and ask- 
ing along list of questions, and holding his ear close 
to the. mocked one, make him scream his an- 
swers. ‘Then taking his position atthe proper dis- 
tance for the fair sweep of his whip, he would com- 
mand the sad hearted to dance. He would make 
him doit, and whilst he was dancing, would in- 
flict his skillful blows. Then he would approach, 
act the deaf man, and renew the conversation, alter- 
nating this amusement until satisfied, and then go 
seek another feast. 

I am not telling youthis merely to excite your 
compassion and thus enlist your feelings against 
slavery. No, my professing friend. I have other 
use and other application for these facts, 











where they are permitted to go and hear it. 
hundreds of thousands cannot hear it. The blood | 
of these bodies, and of the countless souls that in- 

inhabit them rests some where. A part of it is on 

the hands of all who encourage slavery. 

It would be in vain for you to say, ‘I do not help 

the cause of intemperance,’ whilst taking a dram in 

the bar room every day, although that dram was on- 
ly ten drops of brandy. If you have but few slaves 

and do not drive them thus, your example encoura- 
ges and cheers those who do, more than the 
example of all their own companions, who pro- 
fess to hate the Bible. You countenance slavery 
more than any cruel master who lives. If you keep 
that blood upon your hands much longer, those who 
sit by you at the Christian passover encourage you 
in your sin. 

[To be concluded in our next. ] 


The Siave Trade. 
The last London Quarterly Review contains an 


f d of which longed to different individuals, they were branded 
I have given you one sample. j7~These slaves |like sheep, with ared hot iron, 'They were cram- 
know that warm clothes and enough of food to sus-|med together into a space which allowed them an 
tain their sinews, is economy to the owner. They | average of only 23 inches! After they had been re- 
attribute thisrecentand much applauded kindness | moved, some children were found next to the sides 
to motives connected with gain. These slaves do /of the ship, in the places most remote from light and 
not receive the gospel from white tyrants, even | air, nearly ina torpid state, and on being carried on 
But | deck, many of them could not stand. 


it might be suppressed. She has appointed com- 
missioners to make personal observations and inves- 
tigations, and her ships have ever been on the alert 
to detect and expose the inhuman beings who have 
had the hardihood and cruelty to engage in the trade 
in violation of all law, human and divine. One of 
the books which gave rise to the present review, 
entitled, ‘ The Present State of the fave Trade,’ is 
founded upon papers presented to the British par- 
liament in the course of their efforts to suppress 
the trade. Among the facts quoted upon this au- 
thority, are the two following: 

‘ La Jeune Esielle, being chased by a British ves- 
sel closed twelve negroes in casks and threw them 
overboard. 

‘M. Oiseau, commander of Le Louis, a French 
vessel, in completing his cargo at Malabar, thrust 
the slaves into a narrow space, three feet high and 
closed the hatches.. Next morning fifty were found 
dead. Oiseau coolly went ashore to purchase others 
to supply their place.’ 

It is not uncommon for slaves, when brought on 
deck, chained in pairs, for the benefit of the air, to 
jump overboard and drown themselves in couples. 
The fetters which bind the slaves together are not 
locked but riveted, so that the blacksmith is needed 
to seperate them; thus living and dead bodies are 
often chained together for a length of time, even, as 
one British officer states, till the latter becomes pn- 
trid. A slaver was captured by the British ship 
North Star, after a chase of thirty hours, during 
which they ran 300 miles. She was found to be 
fitted for a pirate in case the slaving speculation failed. 
This iscommon. The piratical vessel which cap- 
tured the Mexican, of Salem, as our readers will 
well remember, was a slaver. The above vessel 
captured by the North Star had 562 slaves, and had 
been ‘out seventeeen days, during which she had 
thrown fifty-five overboard. The slaves were enclos- 
ed under grated hatchways, sitting between each 
| other’s legs, and stowed so close as to be unable to 
change their position, night or day. As they be- 

















hey suffer 
immensely for want of water in the mid-passage. 
On one occasion a ship from Bahia having neglect- 
ed to provide fresh water, all the slaves on board 
perished. 

1t is common now, as was represented to the Span- 
isk governme nt last year, for slave vessels power-. 
fully armed to seize and capture weaker ships, and 
thus save themselves the risk and expense of a dis- 
tant voyage. . This is only a collateral enormity, an. 
evil legitimately growing out of the slave trade. 
The commander of a slaver captured not long since 
declared that if he had seen the vessel in chase an 
hour earlier, he would have thrown every slave over- 
board, as he was fully insured. 


The number of slaves imported, or smuggled, into 
South American ports, is immense. The English 
consul in Brazil found means to obtain returns of 
the numbers carried into Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, Maranham, and Para, during the year 
1829, and the first half of the year 1830. The total 
in 1829 was 70,074, and 4,579 died on the passage. 





elaborate article on the slave trade, which we have 
read with interest, and we confess with some aston- 
ishment. The world are little aware of the extent 
to which this grievous curse is still carried on, in 
the face of enlightened nations and laws which have 
denounced it piracy, and profess to aim: at its sup- 
pression. Not the least painful consideration is that 
without doubt, our own country is guilty of partici- 
pation in the immediate traffic of slaves; that ves- 
sels are every year fitted out from our southern ports 
for the purpose; that, especially now that slavery 
has been abolished in the West Indies, the United 
States furnish inviting markets for illicit trade in 
slaves ; and that the continuance of slavery among 
us is necessarily tending to perpetuate this abomin- 
able traffic. The reviewer traces the business thro’ 
all its stages,—‘ from Africa, where it begins, over 
the ocean, where it is midway, to its ending place in 
the slave plantations of foreign American.’ 

The slave trade it is well known, begins in the 
wars of the African tribes—wars prompted by de- 
sire of conquest and gain, and encouraged by the 
facility with which the victims, ‘the spoils of war,’ 
are disposed of. The slaves taken in these wars 
are carried to the sea-coast, to some known market, 
where they are placed in what are called ‘ factories.’ 
The late Richard Gander, the celebrated traveller 
in Africa, gives the following account of a slave 
market, where he was sometime resident : 

‘It not unfrequently happens that the market is 
either overstocked with human beings, or no buyers 
are to be found; in which case ‘the maintenance of 


The next half year there was a frightful increase: 
47,258 negroes were embarked from Africa for Bra- 
zil, of whom 3,524, more than 8 per cent., were 
sacrificed on the passage! Let attention be given to 
this point, that the trade is increasing every year in 
extent and in malignity. In fifteen monthts, ending 
January, 1835, there sailed from Havana, one hun- 
dred and seventy slave vessels, generally much lar- 
ger than the old class of slave ships; and 100,000 is 
the estimated number of slaves now annually ship- 
ped from the African shores. By the lowest com- 
putations, six or seven per cent of the number em- 
barked die, or more properly speaking are murdered, 
on the passage; and taking the average at only 
50,000 yearly, 3000 souls are thus, every year, sac- 
rificed to the mammon of the slave trade, in the pu- 
trid hold of the slave ship. 

The miseries of the poor creatures who survive 
the voyage are rather aggravated than diminished 
on their arrival in the settlement where they are 
consigned. New sufferings await them, and self- 
destruction is often resorted to as the only remedy. 
Dr. Walsh, the author of the work on the slave 
trade to which we have alluded, says, speaking of 
Brazil:— 

‘Respectable persons have told me they frequent- 
ly encountered black bodies when they went to bathe. 
‘Lhave seen them myself, left by the tide -on the 
strand, and some lying weltering just under our 
windows.’ 

‘The wretched slave often anticipates the result 
by inflicting death upon himself in an extraordinary 











the unhappy slave devolves solely on the govern- 
ment. ‘The expense incurred by this means is often- 


manner. hey have a method of burying their 





times murmured against by the king, who shortly 
afterwards causes an examination to be made, when 
the sickly, as well as the old and infirm, are care- | 
fully selected, and chained by themselves in one of | 
the factories, (five of which, containing upwards of 
1000 slaves of both sexes,were at Badagry during my | 
residence).and next day the majority of these poor 
wretches are pinioned and conveyed to the banks 
of the river, where, having arrived, a weight of 
some sort is appended to their necks, and being 
rowed in canoes to the middle of the stream, they 
are flung into the water and left to perish by the 
pitiless Badagrians.’ 

But the calamities of these wars, and the mise- 
ries which immediately follow from captivity of 
prisoners and their separation from friends and 
country, are light in comparison with the horrors of 
transportation. These, we were about to say, were 
familiarly known; but it is not so: 
may have been depicted, the world in general are ig- 
norant still of the terrible abominations of the ‘ mid- 
dle passage.’ Some of our readers may not have 
forgotten the case of a Spanish schooner, captured 
by the English some dozen or fifteen years ago, in 
which a lighted match was discovered hanging over 





longer with tranquillity, you betray an indifference the open powder magazine, and quietly removed by. 


a British sailor. One spark of that match would 
have blown up hundreds of slaves ironed in the 
hold. ‘The space into which the slaves are stowed 
‘in the passage, is generally less than three feet 
high, so that they cannot even sit upright. In a 
vessel captured three years ago, the height was only 
twenty-eight inches; and in a cargo all, females 
‘even with infants, are crowded together in a solid 
‘mass. A Spanish brig was captured in 1831, with 
, 348 slaves. ‘'The.small pox breaking out amongst 





Often as they | 


tongue in the throat, in such a way as to produce 
suffocation. A friend of mine was passing when a 
slave was tied up and flogged. After a fe w lashes 
he hung his head, apparantly lifeless; and when 
taken down he was actually dead, and his tongue 
found wedged in the esophagus so as completely to 
close the trachea.’ 

Negresses are known to be remarkably fond moth- 
ers; yet this very affection often compels them to 
commit infanticide. Many of them, particularly 
the Minas slaves, have the strongest repugnance to 
have children, and practice means to extinguish life 
before the infant is born, and provide, as they say, 
against the affliction of bringing slaves into the 
world.’ 

Did we not know how easily indignant feelings 







rise, effervesce, and subside again, we should hope 
that @hé<publication of such fearful. records would 
awaken héew zeal and excite to new effort, to stay 
the ‘prag¥ess"of ‘this plague of nations; but the inter- 


est of gain predominates over all other interests; and 
thus the slave trade goes on increasing. The slaver 
‘reads the edicts of prohibition, and the sentences 
of condemnation, and laughs, and holds on his way, 
for he has calculated his chances.’ Look at the 
temptation. The computed value of a cargo of 484 
slaves, brought to Cuba, was 145,200. dollars; the 
cost 52,000; thus giving a net profit of 93,200 dol- 
lars on one voyage, a profit of 180 per cent! and the 
chance is that eleven out of twelve vessels will es- 
eape detection, And then, again, the laxity which 
the governments chiefly implicated in the trade find 
it convenient to exercise on the subject, still further 
induces and emboldens a continuance in the mon- 
strous practice. Add to this the irresistible conclu- 
sion, that as long as there are slave-holding govern- 
ments, the slave trade will exist, and be fond eXe 
tremely difficult of control—and we can only lovk 





for its final suppression in the constant, zealous, vig- 


The British government has been far in advance. orous perseverance of humane individuals, to bring 


ples 


'a slave of his own annually, which he worked with | ence to slavery and the slave trade. She has declar-| which have contributed, in the British dominions, 
those of his employer. I heard the way christians | ed the slave trade to be piracy, and has not remain-| to the abolition, first of the slave trade, and then of 


the immortal mind, acting by your direction, which | by profession spake of this man. I saw the way (ed satisfied with the mere profession of a desire that | the state of slavery itself 
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Harmony of the Measures of Abolition with In- 
ter-national Law & the Federal Constitution. 

In our last, we considered the scheme and operations of 
abolition in their relations to inter-national law. We 
shall now venture to discuss their constitutionality. 

That the free states have certain constitutional connex- 
ions with the institution of slavery, cannot be denied, but 
so far from condemning, we presume these connexions 
sustain the propriety of our proceedings. 

The unconstitutionality of the measures of abolition 
has been argued, from certain circumstances supposed to 
have attended the adoption of the federal constitution ; 


me the man who has, and you name one who has never 

learned even the alphabet of our doctrines. 2 
2. ‘The constitution confers no power upon Congress 

or the free states to interfere with slavery.’ At the risk of 


repetition, I again ask, is it the fair inference, that we of 
the free states may not strive to convince slaveholders, 


that it is impolitic to impoverish their country with slave- 
labor, cruel to hold men as beasts of burden, dangerous to 


deprive them of all that makes life a blessing, inhuman to 
tear families up by the roots and widely scatter their 
blighted branches over an unfriendly land, wicked beyond 
utterance to withhold from perishing souls the bread of 
eternal life? 


Is it the fair inference, that men may not plead with 


men in the same political fellowship, to do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before God? That they may 
not, by argument, maintain the cause of the oppressed— 
stand up, clad in the armor of truth and love, in vindica- 


detail reported a regulation, by which Congress would 


from the fact, that by this instrument no power is confer- 
red upon Congress or the free states, to interfere with 
the institutions of slavery and lastly, from a consideration 
of particular constitutional provisions, which are said to 
recognize, sanction and guaranty the whole slave system. 


tion of the rights of those on whom the Deity has stamp- 
ed hisown image? That freemen, feeling the disastrous 
influences of slavery gathering around themselves, may 
not expostulate with brethren and beseech them, as they 
love the glory of their country, the safety and purity of 
their own homes, the eternal welfare of their own spirits, 
the exalting smiles of their God, to put away the accursed 


1. It is said, that among the mutual sacrifices made for 
-the obtainment of the present union, “ were many of feel- 
ing 2 a permeate sige sin 7” niidotase thing from amongst them? Once more we refer to the 
sion of a bind of property, which did not exist to any ex- principle with which we set out, that neither original de- 
tent in the middle and eastern states. After a full and| », ct nor formal nor implied disclaimer of any legislative 
thorough discussion, the compact of union was consum- power, does by consequence involve the defect or disavow- 
mated, leaving to the slave states the full discretion of) | of a right toemploy moral power. 
settling the momentous question in their own way, and ; 
in their own good time. The implied guaranty was thus 
promulgated, that slave property should be held sacred by 
the constitution, and protected by the laws.” 

The force of this reasoning, we think, was invalidated 
ina former number. It being desirable, however, to pre- 
sent the argument in its entire form, we shall offer the 
following remarks. 


3. We shall now consider, in their order, whatever 
parts of the constitution have any bearing upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, and enquire whether, in any one of them, 
we can find an implied sanction or guaranty to the sys- 
tem. 

In attempting to form the present union, it was found 
that this institution, in creating peculiar relations between 
the northern and soutnern states, demanded peculiar con- 

The objection assumes, that there was a full and tho-| stitutional regulations. Of these, two were the result of 
rough discussion of the subject of slavery, and insinuates compromise; a compromise, however, which was not sup- 
that this discussion was conducted in reference to an effort, posed at that time to involve on the part of the middle or 

“made on the part of the middle and the eastern states, for| eastern states, a guaranty to slavery. Neither of these 
i the abolition of the system. We have carefully consulted regulations, we affirm, was demanded or yielded as a 
‘ the records of the federal convention of ’87, as also those guaranty or sanction. All the provisions are made in a 
/ of the conventions of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- style which proclaims, that liberty exerted a far more con- 
vania, North Carolina ard Virginia, in relation to the trolling influence over the fathers of the revolution, than 
adoption of the present constitution,—and we have been| ijt does over their degenerate offspring; for, though they 
unable to detect, in all our researches, the slightest allu- unfortunately believed that circumstances compelled them 
sion to such an effort. Its utter improbability may be/ to tolerate the thing itsclf, they utterly loathed and most 
: gathered from the following considerations. The primary scrupulously avoided the name of slavery. Hence you 
: object with all the states was union. But the unavoida- may abolish slavery, and the constitution shall need no 
ble difficulties, to be surmounted, in the attainment of this change in its language —none in its provisions. 

object, were so numerous and of such magnitude, that we 
cannot but suppose, that whatever obstacles could be, 
would be, most scrupulously avoided, especially if known 
; ns be insuperable. Now the abolition of slavery would rect taxes, ‘shall be determined by adding to the whole 
4 ve been an obstacle of this kind. An attempt to clothe 


the i ith : _ | number of free persons, including those bound to service 
' POS gevemnt wee a conteling power eter it for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 


would have been, while persisted in, an effectual bar to three fifths of all other persons.’ This is one of the pro- 
union. Consider, too, the attitude assumed by Georgia visions to which we alluded, as being the result of eom- 


and South Carolina: both definitively announced their promise. The eastern states insisted that the principle, 


I ark : to keep back from the onan, ifcongn na should be which should warrant a negro representation, would war- 
immediately empowered to abolish only the African slave- rant also a representation of any sort of property; so that 








Under art. 1st, section 2d, we find the first allusion to 
this subject. It is here provided, that the numbers in the 
several states which shall regulate representatives and di- 
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trade. In view of this fact, is it likely that the system of 
slavery itself would be assailed? We cannot believe it. 
An effort of the kind is utterly improbable, and sustained 
by no evidence: the insinuation is therefore entirely 
groundless, 


cows and horses, as the south for its slaves. 
principle, it was stated, ‘involved the absurdity of in- 
creasing the power of a state in making laws for free men, 
in proportion as that state violated the right of freedom.’ 


they were just as muchentitled to be represented for their 


The same 


Nor is there more foundation for the assumption, that} On the other hand, ‘it became our duty,’ said Mr. Davie, 
there was a full and thorough discussion of the subject of| in the North Carolina Convention, ‘to acquire as much 
slavery. ‘Never, so far as we can learn, was it introduced | weigh: as possible in the legislation of the union; and as 
except collaterally, as connected with the provisions in re-| the northern states were more populous in whites, this 


lation to it, to be found in the Constitution. 


Touching | only could be done by insisting that a certain proportion 


in certain points the policy of the eastern and middle| of our slaves should make a part of the computed popula- 


states, the object was to determine its bearings therein. 


tion.” The contention resulted in the adoption of the 


In fact, it was the policy of these bearings, not the merits| present provision. Is it possible, on a due consideration 
of slavery, that constituted the subject matter of discus-| of this provision and of the reasons for its introduction, 


sion. 


to suppose that it was intended to guard slave property— 


The same remark applies to the debates in the conven-| to throw around it the sanctions of the constitution? No 
tions of Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania; | individual in the convention ever expressed such an opin- 


and I know of no one in those of the slave states who, in | j 


on; none, we are bold to say, even harboured sucha 


enumerating the excellencies of the submitted constitu-| thought. Examine the clause itself. Will it be said, that 
tion, alluded to this ‘implied guaranty.’ Patrick Henry | in allowing the south a representation for its slaves, it in- 
and other members of tlie Virginia Convention opposed | directly lends encouragement to the slave system? This 
it, for this reason among others, that there was no clause, | is absurd; for let slavery be abolished, and tie whole, in- 
prohibiting Congress from interfering with slave property | stead of three fifths, of those who are now enslaved, would 
in the states. They further contended that the several be entitled to representation, thus augmenting southern 


governments, by fair implication, might assume powers | 


nfluence in the legislation of the union. The regulation 


which would lead to the abolition of the whole system.| shows precisely how far and in what manner, a peculiar 
And how were these arguments met? By a statement! domestic institution in some of the states shall modify 
that an effort had been made in the federal convention, by | certain relations, sustained by them to the remaining 
the eastern and middle states, for the abolition of slavery, | states. It amounts in effect, to no more than a simple re- 
and finally abandoned for the sake of union? That the! cognition; but a simple recognition does'not even imply a 
whole subject of s'avery had been discussed thoroughly | moral sanction, much less a legal one. The United States, 
and fully, and at length, the ‘compact of union consum-/ in making a treaty with Russia, recognize the absolutism 
mated, leaving to the slave states the full discretion of Set-| of its government and the authority of its emperor, but 
tling the momentous question in their own way and in| they sanction neither. A legal sanction embraces the no- 
their own good time,—and that hereby was ‘promulgated | tion of a reward or punishment, consequent upon the 


the implied guaranty,’ that ‘slave property should be held 


maintenance or breach of alaw. We should like to see 


sacred by the constitution and be protected by the laws?’ | the process, that could evolve such a sanction from this 
Not an argument, not an allusion of the kind. And yet provision—this simple recognition. Slaveholders them- 
this were strange, if such had been the facts; for they | selves would reject such a construction. They never asked, 
would have confirmed in no small degree the great argu-| that domestic slavery should be guarantied by the free 
ment the advocates of union did employ, which was, that] states or general government. The institution stands, not 
the constitution, being silent, all right of legislation on| on the sanctions of the constitution, but the will of the 
the subject was by consequence reserved to the states.| sovercignties in which it exists. In fact, the clause, un- 
This was their main argument for the security of slave} Jess taken in connexion with other parts or the whole of 
property against foreign legislative interference. Other! the constitution, could not by the loosest construction be 
implied guaranty there was none, else they would have| made to imply even a guaranty against federal legisla- 
named it: we cannot believe that such men as Madison,| jon, There is nothing, in itself, to prohibit extensive 
Wythe, Pendleton, Randolph, &c., knew less upon this) legislative action. It might have been framed precisely as 
question, than our present race of constitutional lawyers.| it now appears, and have been preserved inviolate, while 
I hope,’ says Randolph, when answering the objections] at the same time another regulation should have conferred 


of the opposition, ‘ that there is none here, who, consider-| upon Congress power, according to its own discretion, 
ing the subject in the calm light of philosophy, will ad-| gradually to abolish the slave system. There would have 
vance an objection dishonorable to Virginia; that, at the| been no contradiction in the two provisions—ne discord in 
moment they are securing the rights of their citizens, an} their several operations, T’aken alone then, the clause un- 
objection is started that there is a spark of hope, that] der consideration proves nothing for or against the notion 


| 


those unfortunate men now held in bondage, may, by the/ of a sanction or guaranty. 


Operation of the general government, be made free. But 


2. Under sect. 9th of the same article, we find the fol- 


if any gentleman be terrified by this apprehension, let him | lowing:— The migration or importation of such pereons, 
read the system. I ask, and I will ask again and again,| as any of the states novy existing shall think proper to ad- 
till I be answered, (not by declamation,) where is the part} mit, shall not be prohibited by Congress, previous to the 
that has a tendency to the abolition of slavery?” * * * *| year one thousand eight handred and eight.’ In the letter 
‘Goto their meaning, Point out the clause where this} of this clause we find nothing worthy of notice, but in its 


formidable power of emancipation is inserted.’ 


history, much that may serve to expose the fallacy of: the 


But conceding the truth of the facts assumed, and the] vulgar notion, that the constitution furnishes a peculiar 


_ validity of the implied quaranty, to what do they amount? guaranty to slavery. A provision having been adopted by 


To this alone, that neither Congress nor the free states| the federal convention, conferring full and absolute power 
_ Shall interfere officially with southern slavery. How does| upon the general government, to regulate foreign com- 
this concern the measures of abolition? Abolitionists| merce, it was deemed expedient, in relation to the slave 
have never desired a violation of this guranty. Name} trade, to ley a restriction upon its action. The committee of| 





have been restricted from prohibiting this traffic at any 
period. Georgia and South Carolina, and perhaps North 
Carolina, were the only states which sustained. the pro- 
vision. The delegates from the two former states then 
declared, that their constituents ‘would never agree to a 
system which put it in the power of the general govern- 
ment to prevent the importation of slaves, and that they, 
as delegates, must withhold their assent from such a sys- 
tem.’ 

« A committee of one member from each state was cho- 
sen by ballot, to take this part of the system under their 
consideration, and to endeavor to agree upon some report 
which should reconcile those states. T'o this committee 
also was referred the following proposition, which had 
been reported by the committee of detail, viz:—‘ No navi- 
gation act shall be passed without the assent of two thirds 
of the members present in each house;’ a proposition 
which the staple and commercial states were solicitous to 
retain, lest their commerce should be placed too much un- 
der the power of the eastern states, but which these last 
states were as anxious to reject. This committee, of which 


to slavery, were very willing to indulge the southern 
states, at least with a temporary liberty to prosecute the 
slave trade; provided the southern states would in their 
turn gratify them, by laying no restriction on navigation 
acts; and after a very little time, the committee by a great 
majority, agreed on a report by which the general gov- 
ernment was to be prohibited from preventing the impor- 
tation of slaves for a limited time, and the restrictive clause 
relative to navigation acts was to be omitted.’* 

The report was adopted, but after much opposition from 
many, who, amongst other reasons, declared that the con- 
tinuance of such an iniquitous traffic even for a limited 
period, “justly exposed us to the displeasure and ven- 
geance of Him, who is equally Lord of all, and who 
views with equal eye the poor African slave and his Amer- 
ican master.” 

The clause, as it stands, underwent many and severe 
strictures, in ail the state conventions, at least in all those 
of whose proceedings we have any report. The uniform 
answer to all objectors was, that it was the most that could 
be obtained: union could not have been obtained without 
it. How far it is from giving a sanction to slavery, we 
may gather from the following remarks by Mr. Iredell, in 
the Convention of North Carolina. “For my part, were 
it practicable to put an end to the importation of slaves 
immediately, it would give me the greatest pleasure, for 
it certainly isa trade utterly inconsistent with the rights 
of humanity, and under which great cruelties have been 
exercised. When the entire abolition of slavery takes 
place, it will be an event which must be pleasing to every 
generous mind, and every friend of human nature ; 
but we often wish for things which are not attainable. It 
was the wish of a great majority of rhe Convention to 
put an end to the trade immediately, but the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia would not agree to it. * * 
But if we adopt the constitution, the trade must cease 
after twenty years, if congress declare so, whether partic- 
ular States please so or not: surely then we gain by it. 
This was the utmost that could be obtained, I heartily 
wish more could have been done.” 
what has been adduced, can for one moment imagine that 
this clause does in any way sanction slavery? But to put 
the matter beyond all donbt, we have further testimony. 

In the convention of Pennsylvania, it had been asserted 
that ‘this clause was not only dark, but intended to grant 
to Congress, for that time, (20 years,) the power to admit 
the importation of slaves, ‘The celebrated Judge Wilson 
most zealously denied the correctness of this construction. 
‘I consider this, (the provision under notice,) as laying 
the foundation for banishing slavery out of this country; 
and though the period is more distant than I could wish, 
yet it will produce the same kind gradual change which 
was produced in Pennsylvania.’ In another place he 
says, ‘it was all that could be obtained, I am sorry it was 
no more; but from this I think there is reason to hope, 
that yet a few years, and it will be prohibited altogether; 
andin the mean time the new states which are to be 
found, will be under the control of Congress in this par- 
ticular, and slaves will never be introduced amongst 
them.’* And again,— I am sorry that it could be extend- 
ed no further; but so far as it operates, it presents us with 
the pleasing prospect, that the rights of mankind will be 
acknowledged and established throughout the union.’ 


‘Tf there was no other lovely feature of the constitution 
but this one, it would diffuse a beauty over its whole 
countenance. Yet the lapse of afew years, and Congress 
will have power to exterminate slavery from within our 
borders.’ Could it be possible that with such sentiments 
as these, he could have given his vote to a provision, 
which implied a sanction to slavery itself, the perpetual 
stimulus to the slave trade? He could not; neither can 
we now find in it any such unholy implication. 





* Yates minutes of the federal convention of ’87— 
Elliott’s debates—vol. iv. 

* The wisdom of man is indeed foolishness! Six of 
our territories since then have been received as slave states 
—and a seventh must soon be admitted into our ‘ glorious 
union,’ with slavery perpetuated in it beyond the power 
of legislation. 





Mr. Epitror:— 

Tue following is extracted from an Es- 
say on the Canon and Feudal Law, by Joun 
Apams.’ It was written about the year 1765, 
and brought its author rapidly into general notice. 
After an energetic argument on the rights of the 
colonies, he exclaims, in conclusion:— 


‘ Let the pulpit resound with the doctrines end 
sentiments of religious liberty. “Let it hear the 
danger of thraldom to our consciences, from ig- 
norance, extreme poverty and dependence, in 
short, from civil and political slavery. Let us see 
delineated before us the true map of man. Let us 
hear the dignity of his nature, and the noble rank 
he holds among the works of God! that consenting 


sive in the sight of God as it is derogatory from 
our own honor, or interest, or happiness; and that 
God Almighty has promulgated from heaven, lib- 
erty, peace, and good willtoman.’ 

‘Let the colleges join their harmony in the same 
delightful concert. Let every declamation turn 
upon the beauty of liberty and virtue, and the de- 
formity and turpitude and malignity of slavery 
and vice. Letthe public disputations become re- 
searches’ into the grounds, nature, and ends of 
government, and the means of preserving the good 
and demolishing the evil. 

Let the dialogues and all the exerises become 
the instruments of impressing on the tender mind, 
and of spreading and distributing far and wide, 
the ideas of right, and the sensations of freedom.’ 


Consenting to slavery, a sacrilegious breach of; 
trust, offensive in the sight of God as it is deroga- 


John Adams’ countrymen in latter days are such 





tory from our own honor or interest or happiness?’ | 
i 





apostates from this doctrine. that they can now 
hunt down a man like a felon, for not ‘consenting 
to slavery.’ The bestevidence a man. can now 
give of nis being a good citizen, is, * consenting un- 
to slavery.’ Not to ‘ consent unto slavery,’ is to 
act in the character of an incendiary, a fanatic, a 
madinan. ‘Consenting unto slavery,’ is the sa- 
crifice paid joyfully by the church for Union. 
‘Consenting unto slavery,’ is the stern demand 
of the southern despot, as the price of his friend- 
ship. ‘Consenting unto slavery’ is the price paid 
by the merchant of the north for the commerce of 
the south. 

‘Consenting unto elavery,’ ‘offensive in the 
sight of Godt Why the ‘ peace of the church’ re- 
quires it:—‘ Derogatory from our own honor?’ 
Why ‘common;honesty,’ requires it:—‘From our 
own interest,’ from ‘our own happiness?’ Why 
self-preservation, a regard to the ‘ greatest hap- 


piness of the greatest number,’ require it. 


Who are the followers of John Adams in this re- 


spect! Who are they that ‘ consent’ not to slave- 


ry! They are those whose names are cast out as 


vans Thad the wresel to be ampunber, rp and took under | e yi], whose good is evil spoken of, who are uccoun- 
their consideration the subjects committed to them. I ted asthe filth and offscouring of all things. 
found the eastern states, notwithstanding their aversion | are they that ‘consent to slavery!’ Men, who 


Who 


bear the sacred ark of our constitution,—the high 
priests ofthe laws. Men, whostand forth in God’s 
stead, to proclaim the equalizing truths of an 
equal God to one common brotherhood. Men, 
upon whom popularity beams, and fame has shed 
her bewildering honors. Men of low degree, 
who forgetful of the first principles of liberty, 
which have elevated them to an equal political 
consequence with the highest in station, ability 
or honor, are greedy to join hands with the oppress- 
or against the oppressed, and shout glory to a 
system which threatens to sap the foundation on 
which their rights rest. 

John Adams would be a rare ‘ incendiary’ could 
he live in these days.—Eb, 





PRO-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 


No. 1.—La GRANGE: 


A ‘naree and respectable meeting of the citizens 
of La Grange’ was held, March 26th, to take into 
consideration the course pursued by the present 
abolitionists. ‘The chairman was David Young 
Fisq., the Secretary, A. A. Spencer. J.E. Free. 
man, D. Gall and Mr. Johnson, were appointed a 
committee to draft resolutions. 

According to the adopted preamble, the meet- 
ing considered it ‘not only the privilege, but the 


duty of the citizens of a free government, to can-, 


vass with fearless scrutiny the manners of men 
under whatever name they may come befure the 
public.’ They therefore, felt themselves justified, 
in canvassing ‘ with fearless scrutiny the manners’ 
of abolitionists, whom they most consistently de- 
nounced as violators of the federal compact, in 
presuming to ‘ canvass with fearless scrutiny the 
manners of men, under the name’ of slave- holders. 
The preamble talks also of that ‘ compact, enter- 


Who in view of}ed into. by the states, which resulted in our 


glorious independence; and ‘which’ morever, ‘gran- 
ted to each section of the Union peculiar privile- 
ges;? it supposes of course (no doubt after ‘fearless 
scrutiny’) that the object of abolitionists is, to 
take away these privileges. Lastly, it sets forth 
the singular doctrine, that each state has an un- 
doubted right to regulate its own internal concerns. 

In view of all these circumstances they resolv- 
ed, that they very much regret ‘the proceedings 
of this class of fanatics,’ and their sordid exertions, 
by means of female petitions, and otherwise, to cre- 
ate an excitement’ &c., they resolve that we are 
‘ insincere’ in our ‘ pretensions,’ our ¢ views’ being 
selfish,’ our ‘sole-aim,’ cur ‘own aggrandize- 
ment.’ They resolve that, according to their be- 
lief, we are when ‘stripped,’ ‘the church and 
state party!’ ; 
They resolve on disapprobation of the conduct 
of abolition leaders, and on pitying the few who 
are deluded and misled by their pretensions. 
Finally, they resolve to publish their proceedings 
in the papers, by way, I suppose, of comfort to 
the south, and a noble example tobe imitated by 
as zealous patriots as themselves. 

No. u.—Baravia. 

The Anti-Slavery Society of Genesee county, 
attempted, not long ago to hold a meeting in the 
village of Batavia. The leading men in the place 
having been previously consulted with, pledged 
themselves to defend it from disturbance. 
The members assembled upon the day appointed 
‘in large numbers, to hold their first annual meet- 
ing.’ Forthwith ,a committee of fifty of the citi- 
zens, whether self-constituted or appointed by the 
town we know not, waited upon them and reques- 
ted them to adjourn their meeting to another place. 
Our friends, it would seem, not relishing such 
a change, were at last compelled by violent meas- 
ures to adoptit, and adjourn to Warsaw. The Re- 
publican advocate, one of the village papers and 
no friend to abolition, terms the proceedings against 
the meeting ‘disgraceful.’ The committee of fifty, 
(their names should be known) the same paper be- 
lieves to be ‘ especially responsible for the distur- 
bance.’ It is supposed they invoked the mob-spirit 
and set some fif.een or twenty boys to work, who 
in fact were the most active operators in the tu- 
mult. What makes the whole affair more dis- 
graceful, is, that some of the members of the com- 
mittee had signed a paper pledging their influence 
to prevent any disturbance. 
One comfort we will take—we hope that Batavia 
hag within it enough redeeming spirit to wipe 


off this foul stain on-her character and put to shame 
toslavery isa pep, args breach of trust, as offen-| these officious evil doers. 


No, 3.—SmituFie.p, Fayette Co. 
Some time in March last, Rev. S. L. Gould arrived in 


this place. By’a vote-of the church meeting of the Bap- 


ist church, he was permitted to deliver a lecture on free 
discussion on the 12th ult. which excited the indignation 
of some, A few days after, by permission he delivered 
a lecture in the same church on anti-slavery. A discus- 
sion upon the subject was held the following evening. 
The meeting was disturbed, however, by a band of rioters, 
some twenty or more, led on by a Frenchman. Scanda- 
lous abuse was poured on Mr. Gould, ominous threats 
pronounced, and demonstrations of actual violence en- 
sued. A member of the church now moved an adjourn- 
ment, which was immediately seconded. The motion 
was opposed by the friends of abolition, but finally pre- 
vailed. The rioters endeavored to. break up a meeting of 
the same sort on the next’ day, but failing in their attempt, 





to the number of about forty. There they drew up and 
directed to Mr. Gould the following order:— 


‘To Gould the Nullifier. 
‘At a meeting held in Smithfield, by the people 
to the ings and views of abolitionists, who are now 
attempting to form a society to propagate their sentiments 
among them, it was unanimously resolved that a commit. 
tee of twelve be appointed to wait on Mr. Gould, who ig 
attempting to disseminate’ his treacherous principles, an 
inform the said Gould that unless he leaves Smithfield 
and not only Smithfield, but George township, withi, 
twenty-four hours, he will be expelled forcibly, and if 
a be his seditious papers (will) be seized and Publicly 
urnt. 


John G, Hertic, James O’ Neill, 

T. H. Fleming, R. C, Bailey, . 
John M. Showalter, jr. Henry Brownfield, 
Levi Showalter, Le Roy. Fleming, 
James G. Patton, Jacob M’Clelland, 
Jeremiah P. Leach, Alexander Hustead, 


James Vandavert.’ 

Well—what was the result? The Baptist church met 
on the 26th, and in a preamble and resolution, expressed 
themselves decidedly the friends of law, the enemies of dig 
order, the advocates of the right of free discussion. They 
denounced the recent violent proceedings, ‘ called upon all 
the churches in the neighborhood, and upon all the friends 
of virtue and the supremacy of the laws, to unite with 
them in discountenancing the above violent proceedings’ 
and finally resolved to ‘grant to brother Gould the privi- 
lege of lecturing in the meeting house,’ 

What profit is there in injustice? Strange. that men 
never will leain that the badness of a cause is its own de. 
struction, while a good cause never yet died, but grew 
more glorious amidst the fires of persecution. Not until 
Satan shall dethrone the Almighty, can the children of 
this world prevail against the children of light. 





Massachusetts. 


A petition, signed by the abolitionists of this state, 
was presented to the legislature at its recent ses- 
sion. Itsetstorth, ‘that in several states of the 
union certain laws existed, which the petitioners 
considered, in their operation on the citizens of the 
commonwealth, as unconstitutional, unjust and op- 
pressive; and prayed the legislature to take such 
measures in relation to the subject, as would pro- 
tect the citizens of that commonwealth, in the en- 
joyment of their constitutional rights and _privile- 
ges.’ 

The petition was respecfully received, and after. 
wards referred to a joint special committee. A ma- 
jority of the committee reported ‘ that under the pre- 
sent circumstances of the case, it is not expedient at 
this time to take any further order thereon.’ The 
minority brought in a long report, concluding with 
a preamble and resolution favorable to the prayer 
of the petitioners. The legislature, it appears, con- 
curred in adopting the report of the majority. 

The laws, in relation to which the petition was 
framed, exist in the states of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Virginia, and are ex- 


tremely iniquitous and cruel in their influence upon 
the colored citizens of the free states. 





Human Nature. 
Tue world is nearly six thousand years old, and the 
records of its history from the beginning are before 
us. Revolutions, moral and political have always 
been transpiring, and we have abundant opportuni- 
ties for studying their character, origin, progress 
and termination, together with their causes, impe- 
diments and effects. But it is doubtful whether 
people, at this age of the world, with all the advan- 
tages of the various experience of the past, are 
much wiser than men in the beginning. The fact 
is, few read history, as philosophers. They learn 
that great revolutions once took place, but so super- 
ficially do they examine into their nature and causes, 
that parallel events may be occurring under their 
own eyes, and yet they be as completely devoid of 
the wisdom necessary to judge of their character, 
foresee their termination, and adopt suitable meas- 
ures to forward or retard, establish or subvert them, 
as though nothing of the kind had ever happened in 
this world’s history. 
In nothing is this truth more impressively exem- 
plified, than in the history of slavery and the slave- 
trade. A few individuals in the last century in 
Great Britain, under the influence of Christian 
principles, commenced an attack upon that most 
unholy traffic, the slave-trade. From this may 
be dated the beginning of a great moral revolu- 
tion, which has been in progress ever since. After 
the most strenuous exertions, all opposition was sub- 
dued, the object was accomplished, the slave-trade 
abolished. 
Subsequently other individuals, influenced by 
the same principles, began boldly to assail the system 
of slavery itself. The doctrines, arguments, and 
measures maintained by them, were the same that 
had been employed by those, who had denounced 
the slave trade; and they encountered the same spe- 
cies of opposition. It might have been thought, 
that men would have learned wisdom from the past 
and not have arrayed themselves against a cause; 
which, the history of the abolition of the slave-trade 
should have taught them, would most surely ¢tl- 
umph. But menwere not philosophers: they forgot 
to view things in the light of the past; prejudice 
lead them astray. Their opposition was as vain a8 
absurd. ‘Truth triumphed, and the system of slave- 
ry was prostrated throughout the British Empire. 
Recently, certain individuals under the guidance 
of the same principle, are directing their efforts to- 
wards the subversion of American Slavery. The 
obstacles in their way are vast, but they derive hope 
from the past. For the same sort of enterprise, oppos- 
ed by the same obstacles, has already twice been 
crowned with entire success. Their hope is well 
fonnded, but their adversaries should despair. How 
can men be so,blind? When will merchants and poli- 
ticians and lovers of false peace learn, that pecuniary 
interest, and state-expediency, must surely giv? 
place to the power of truth? Let slave-holders and 
pro-slavery men calmly inquire, in what are the si 
cumstances of slavery and the slave-trade in this 
country so essentially peculiar, as to furnish oud 
ground for expectation, that their fate will not be 
the same here as elsewhere. Examine Americe® 
abolition in its rise and progress, look into its char 
acter and see, whether it presents not: all those chat 
acteristics, which have ever distinguished true 304 





‘re-assembled at the house of one of their own company,’ 


triumphant moral revolutions. Let them look into 
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nature! It is right—it is glorious to give the Bible to the 
cannibals of the South sea: it is right—it is christian to 
make it penal to give the Bible to enslaved Americans! 
Ye southern christians, how can ye hope for the praise 
of an equal God? Though ye should give all your goods 
to feed the poor of other climes, while you sanction 4 sys- 
tem which strips your own brethren of their all, it will 
profit you nothing. Sendo Bibles to Asia, peril not the 
lives of your missionaries, traverse not the oceans of the 
schemes of Wilberforce and others. south, compass not continents, let the islands of the sea 

‘The wild and dangerous attempt, which has alone. First do justice to your brother. Reinstate him 
some time been persisted in to obtain an act of our’ in the rights you have robbed him off. Loose him from 
Legislature, to abolish so very important and ne-| the iron car of your despotism. Lift him up from the 
ce franco comma kre, nt dnp athe nj yo hare dn pn he 
cance of the zealots who vainly took the lead in eyes of his mind—give him the word of God. Then shall 
that trade, reasonably enough given ground to sup- | your “light break forth as the morning:” then may you 
pose that there could be no danger. Theencourage- lift np holy hands without wrath or doubting: then may 
ment which the attempt has received excites my | 
wonder and indignation; and though some men of su- | 


the history of the last century, and they will learn 
that the great men and the wise men of this world 
were as much horror-strieken at the idea of abolish- 
ing the slave-trade, as the great men and wise men 
of the present generation are horror-stricken, at the 
thought of abolishing slavery. The following ex- 
tract from Boswel’s life of Johnson, will serve to 
represent the general feeling of people of ‘resperta-' 
bility and influence,’ in relation to the benevolent 





you send forth your messengers of mercy, on the wings 
perior abilities have supported it; whether from a of love, unto the remotest parts of the earth, and God 


love of temporary popularity when prosperous, or a | himself shall be in all your ministrations. 
love of general mischief when desperate, my opin-| “ Ought younot,” “humbly confessing your guilt” for 


ion is copy an To = a het which ¢ delaying the work of justice, “thank God ” for his for- 
all ages God has sanctioned’ and man continued, | cance, and “be animated” to zeal in the work of repar- 
would not only be robbery to an innumerable class; |? Y me iy 
of fellow-subjects, but it would be extreme cruelty | Stion?. “Every thing calls upon you,” as christians,” to 
to the African savages, a portion of whom it saves | employ your energies in this holy undertaking. “The 


from massacre or intolerable bondage in their own! yoice of Providence in the political changes of the earth-~ 


country, and introduces in a much happier state of 
life: especially now when their passage to the; 
West Indies and their treatment there is humane-| 
ly regulated. ‘To abolish that trade would be to: 


‘shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ 
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[From the Zion’s Herald. ]} 
Methodists and Abolition. 


At alate meeting of the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in, 
Baltimore. the following preamble and resolutions | 
were unanimously adopted, and the names of all| 
the members and probationers present, in num- 
ber 157, were subscribed and ordered to be pub- 
lished. The Secretary was also directed to furn- 
ish Rev. John A. Collins a copy for insertion in the! 
Globe and Inteligencer. 

Whereas, great excitement has pervaded this 
country for some time past on the subject of aboli- 
tion; and whereas, such excitement is believed to 
be destructive to the best interests of the country 
and of religion; therefore, 

1, Resolved, ‘That we are as much as ever con- 
vinced of the great evil of slavery.’ ; 

2, That we are opposed in every part and partic- 
ular tothe proceedings of the abolitionists, which 
Jock to the immediate, indiscriminste, and general 
emancipation of slaves. 

3. That we have no connexion with any press, 
by whomsoever conducted, in the abolition cause. 

4. Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and 
resolations signed by the members of this Confer- 
ence, be sent to the editors of the Christian Advo- 
cateand Journal, New York, Western Christian 
Advocate, Cincinnati, Zions Herald, Boston, and 
Christian Sentinel, of Richmond, for publication in 
those papers. 

A true copy, with the omission of the names. 

Tuos. B. Sarezuant, Sec’v. 


Before we can fully admit the entire correctness 
of the first resolution, we should like to know— 
whether the Baltimore conference was consenting 
to the omission in their book of discipline, of the 
rule on slavery; whether the Baltimore conference 
is now engaged in any scheme or effort even gra- 
dually to abolish slavery, and whether it lifts up its 
voice more to denounce than excuse this great 
‘“evil.”” Until these points are settled, we must beg 
leave to doubt whether this conference understands 
jtself fully when it resolves, that it “is as much as 
ever convinced of the great evil of slavery.”” Ed. Phi, 

MEDINA MEETING.—In another part of our paper 
may be seen an account of a meeting of the citizens 
of Medina Co. friends to free discussion &c. In 
these perilous times of dereliction of principle and 
persecution for the truth, it is really refreshing to 
see multiplying tokens, that all is notyet lost. Whilst 
in many places freemen of the north are demonstrat- 
ing their devotion to the South by dangerous as- 
saults on the rights of thei: fellow freemen, Medina 
has lifted up her voice in defence of freedom and 
in denunciation of slavery. Will not her example be 
imitated? Let the disciples of liberty come forth; that 
we may know who have not “bowed the knee to 
Baal.” 





Consistency of Slaveholders, 
HAVE MISSIONARIES DONE NOTHING 1 


It is an encouraging fact, and one which redounds very 
much to the credit of Christian Missionaries,’ that they 
have acquired the languages, and printed the Holy 
Scriptures, and other Christian Books, in the languages of 
more then one half of the inhabitants of the world. This 
is a fact too, which the mere literary man, and he who 
watches with interest the march. of civilization, should re- 
gard, with no ordinary feelings. The Chinese language 
1s spoken by three hundred millions, and the Arabic, with 
its dialects, by one fifth part of the population of the globe. 
The latter is understood in Arabia, Syria, Persia, Tartary, 
and part of India. Into these languages and others, Mis- 
sionaries have translated the Scriptures. They have pre- 
pared the way for the interchange of opinion, and the 
spread of knowledge—for the communication, to every 
part of the world, of the benefits resulting from the attain- 
ments in morals, science and the arts, which may have 
been made in any portion of it. Have Missionaries then, 
done niothing!—Has the pittance which has been expend- 
ed in enabling themy'to prosecute their plans been wasted? 
. Who will venture to affirm it! In what way has the 
same amount of’ money been expended so effectively and 
for such noble pw ? . Ought. not the Christian 
Church, while it humbly confesses that it is guilty in not 
having done more, to thank God that its feeble efforts 
have effected so much, and be animated to more zealous 
exertions! “Every thing calls upon Christians to em- 
ploy their aid with redoubled vigor. The voice of Provi- 
dence in the political changes of the earth—the history of 
all countries—the history of all times—the labors of all 
societies—the experience of the past—the promise of the 
future—the hopes of the Church—the fears of her ene- 
mies—the groans of creation—all urge us forward.”— 
Southern Churchman. 

The southern church rejoices in the labors of mission- 
*onaries and, inthe diffusion of the scriptures amongst hea- 
ten, whom they have not seen. The southern church 

a system which effectually withholds these scrip- 
ures from two millions of heathen, whom they have seen 
“who in fact constitute a part of their own families. Is 
‘te soul of the Hindoo of more worth than the soul of the 
negro? Is it more praise-worthy to translate the Bible 
‘nto the language of a people providentially separated from 
i by oceans—whom we have never wronged—from 

hom we have received notting—to whom we are only 
2 by the general law of love,—than to give the Bible 
* nation amongst us—whom we have dreadfully 
aa whom we have taken away liberty, 
omy ws the key of knowledge, in a word 
heaven-bestowed, which man may take away 

Re veitaons we are bound to do good, not only 
of love, but strict justice? Alas, for human 


the history of all countries—the history of all times—the 
labors of all societies—the experience of the past—the 
promise of the future—the hopes of the church—the fears 
of her enemies—the groans of creation ”—all cry aloud, 
take off the heavy burdens, break every yoke, let the cap- 
tives go free. 





Extract from a recent speech, by the Hon. Isaac Hill, 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Tne following is quite a bold stroke for a mere pol- 

itician. 

Better protection Congress cannot give to man- 
ufacturing industry of every kind, than to reduce 
the tax on every article of consumption to the low- 
est point. Does Congress consider it good policy 
to take offentirely, for the encouragement of ccr- 
porations engaged in building railroads, the duty 
on imported iron rails? and will they not afford 
the same encouragement to the mechanic who 
manufactures the utensils of the common farmer? 
If the West India Islands afford a market for all 
those ‘articles which are easily raised or manufac- 
tured in the United States, why should we not be 
permitted to bring sugars from the same West In- 
dies without duty as we do from New Orleans? 
Sugar is a necessary of life—its nutritious quali- 
ties not only sustain life, but contribute to health; 
and it ought to be furnished to the poor at the low- 
est possible price. There is no reason why the 
consumers should pay two and a half cents a pound 
on sugar, adding at least in duty and profits on 
the duty, one-third to the price of the article for 
the benefit of the rich planters in Louisiana. 
These planters can pay enormous prices for slaves, 
and make overgrown fortunes in a few years. 
They are the last men in the country who should 
|ask for aid froma protective duty for a product of 
agriculture; and yet they are almost the only class 
of agriculturists in the country who receive such 
protection. If policy require that protection shall 
be given, humanity would seem to demand that 
this protection shall confine itself to limits that 
shall bar the temptation to an unnecessary traffic 
in human flesh. Raising the price of slaves in Lou- 
isiana and Florida, this sugar duty is indirectly a 
tax on the culture of the cotton region, operating to 
raise there the price of slave labor, aud to encourage the 


in the south. 





Tuc editor of the Cincinnati Gazette certainly de- 
serves some credit, for the occasional independence 
with which he speaks out on the subject of slavery. 

The foilowing is an article taken from one of his 
| recent numbers, headed 


; CHANGE OF OPINIONS. 

Strange revoiutions in opinion very frequently 
take place. Mr. Van Buren has lately been di- 
gesting a creed on the subject of slavery, intend- 
ed to pass with the slavery-men as orthodox. 
His supporters for the Presidency consequently 
must subscribe to and propagate that creed. What 
would have been thought of this creed north of 
Mason and Dixon's line, sixteen years ago, may 
be guessed at, at least, hy the subjoined: 

‘On the 20th day of January, 1820, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were taken up in the 
Senate (having passed the House) of the New York 
Legislature, and unanimously passed, Mr. Van 
Buren, of course voting with the ABOLITIONISTS. 

‘Whereas, the inhibiting the further extension 
of slavery in the United States, is a subject of deep 


rearing of slaves in the middle states, to be disposed of | 











ing being held in our town on the said 27 th of April, 
or any other day in the year. And we most earnest- 
ly call upon and request all officers and leaders of 
the Abolition Society, and all who are, or may be 
at delegates to the said convention, if 
they have the least regard for our peace and welfare, 
or for the well being of the religious, moral, and 
literary institutions established among us, to ab- 
stain from coming to said meeting.—And we do 
hereby engage to use our best endeavors, by all 
lawful and proper means, to prevent any such pub- 
lic meeting from being held within the limits of our 
nage Fe 
ranville, March 31, 1836. 
Euias Fassett, Mayor. 
Samuet Bancrort, Recorder. 

Wm S. Ricnarps, 

Knowxes Linne1, 

Sytvester SPeLMAN, 

Suertock Mower, 

Danie WiLpManN, 


Council. 


Julius Colman, C. Sawyer, L. Lyman, H. Ham- 
iltin, John C. Kirk, H. L. Bancroft, Isaac Newton, 
J. F. Parsons, Freeman Haskell, Giles Hickon, 
FE. Parsons, Sereno Wright, D. Wright, Paul Eag- 
er, G. W. Ells, C. R. King, John B. Baker, Sam-| 
uel Boardman, Arthur L. Castle, F. Cook, M. Gar- 
dner, Walter Thrall, F. Gardner, Aaron Pond, J. 
L. Huggins, Daniel Connell, John Bynner, Daniel 





of the contemplated meeting.—We do, therefore. -_ . 
most earnestly remonstrate Sainat any ‘such meet- ee 


We have just returned from attending the first anni- 


versary of the Ohio State Anti Slavery Society, 
held near the village of Granville, in Licking county. 
It was indeed a meeting of the friends of liberty 
and right, that cheered every heart among them. 
Although, for the purposes of peace, our friends— 
their meeting within the corporate limits of the vil- 
| lage being objected to by many of the inhabitants— 
‘met in a neighboring barn, yet, we trust, it will be 
' proved in its results to have been a holy convoca- 
tion. We do not intend, here, to go into any his- 
torical detail of the meeting, (as the proceedings 
will, in a very short time be formally published in 
another form,) but only to mention something of 
what was done and reported. 

The Executive Committee thought they were 
submitting a resolution of rather an ultra character, 
when they recommended in that form, the raising of 





erations in this state during the ensuing year. IJn- 
dividual pledges were first called for—next Society 
pledges. Before the names with the sums annexed 
to them, were taken down by the clerks, the spirit 
of benevolence seemed to have derived fresh vigor 
from the action it had already put forth. Many who 





Dusenbury, Lewis Swan, Orvil Case, Lewis Hum- 
phrey, Lewis Mortin, G. W. Case, ap Pepper, 
H. G. Bostwick, Hez. Kilbourn, H. Tolada, P. 
W. Taylor, Chancy Humphrey, Lucius Humphrey, 
Thomas Tomlinson, E. Crawford, Simeon Reed, 
D. D. Jewett, D. R. Cook, D. Humphrey, J. R. 
Spease, W. Asher, C. C. Rose, J. H. Hard, J. G. 
Irwin, A. Merriman, A. Woodworth, H. W. Bragg, 
Elias Gilman, A. P. Wightman, F. Elliott, Ros- 
well Marsh, Allen Sinnet, Aaron McBride, D. S. 
Snell, John H. Eager, S. Wright, Jr. Sheldon 
Swan, Josiah Taylor, J. T. Clapp, Henry Goslyn, 
D. Anderson, A. P. Prichard. 


Whilst fidelity in publishing a faithful record of 
important incidents, connected with the great moral 
revolution now in progress in our own country, and 
throughout the world, compels us to insert the 
above—we do most sincerely lament, that such a ne- 
cessity has ever existed. But strange things have oc- 
curred in every such revolution. A London alderman 
opposed, in the British Parliament, the abolition of 
the African slave trade, because the slaves introduc- 
ed by the slavers into the colonies, were the only 
consumers of the refuse fish taken on the banks of 
New-Foundland. At this, his descendants must 
now blush—and be ashamed that their ancestor 
could have entertained and uttered so heartless, so 
inhuman, a sentiment. 


How will the manifesto of the good people of 
Granville be regarded a few years hence? We ven- 
ture to say, that in two years from this time, the 
most considerate of the signers, who in an ill-starred 
moment have been beguiled into so strange a meas- 
ure, will be utterly ashamed of their participation in 
it. The abolitionists are most generally religious 
men—in good standing in the denominations to 
which they respectively belong. Their object is, 
to persuade their southern neighbors to cease from a 
system of oppression, which, by their own ac- 
knowledgement makes heathen of nearly one half 
of the population in the south—and which cannot, 
by the most charitable construction, but be greatly 
injurious to those who use the power they possess 
to maintain and perpetuate it; to abolish asystem at 
, war with religion, with the principles of our govern- 
‘ment, and which has been pursued every where 
-with the curse of Heaven. This is their object. 
Now, the first anniversary was to be held for the 
‘furtherance of this object. Granville was selected 
as the best point—because of the supposed religious 
character of its population—because it was distin- 
| guished for its literary institutions and for the stead- 
:iness and sobriety and refinement of its inhabitants. 
| Would it have been thought that such a people could 
throw any impediment in the way of such an en- 
\terprize—a people whose fathers, if not them- 
| selves, on their settlement of the town, erected 
jtheir first building for God—for that God who 
|has proclaimed himself the friend of the poor 
and the oppressed? A Temperance Anniversary 
‘may be advertised to be held in Granville. The 


‘advocates of this good cause are welcomed as 
| the friends of God. A Bible Anniversary is ap- 
pointed to be kept here, and the friends of the bible 
look forward to the time with delight. A Sunday 
School Anniversary is‘agreed upon to be celebrated 
here, and even the little children burn with love to 
| those who are to plead for their instruction in the 
'the ways of God. A Missionary meeting for leath- 
en on the other side of the globe is appointed here,— 


how this town is honored! How fairly and honora- 








concern to the people of this state: and whereas, | 
we consider slavery as an evil much to be deplored, | 
and that every constitutional barrier should be in- | 
terposed to prevent its further extension; and that 
the constitution of the United States clearly gives ' 
Congress the right to require new states not com- | 
prised in the original boundary of the United | 
States, to make the prohibition of slavery a condi- | 
tion of their admission into the Union: Therefore, | 

‘Resolved, (if the honorable Senate concur | 
therein) That our Senators be instructed, and our 
members of Congress be requested, to oppose the_ 
admission as a State, into the Union, of any Ter- 
ritory not comprised as aforesaid, without making 
the prohibition of slavery therein an indispensible 
condition of admission. 





The Right of Assembling Together. 
The following article should have been published 
in the lastnumber. ~ 


lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances.’ Constitution of the United States, 
Article Ist of the amendments. 

‘The people have a right to assemble together, in 
a peaceable manner, to consult for their common 
good, to instruct their representatives, and to apply 
to the legislature for redress of grievances.” Con- 
stitution of Ohio.—Art. viii, sec. 19. 


. Commentary. 


[From the Newark Gazette.} 


We, citizens of the town of Granville, in the 
county of Licking, and State of Ohio, having un- 
derstood, from common report, and from certain no- 
tices published in newspapers, that a state conven- 
tion of delegates from the Abolition Societies of 
Ohio, is to be held in this place on the 27th day of 
April ensuing: and having had bitter experience in 
times past, of the evil effect of Abolition meetings, 
as tending to destroy the peace of society, and in- 
troduce yes and contention through all its con- 
stituent departments: and learning that a great and 
oaticas a already exists, not only in 
our own, but in the neighboring towns, in prospect 





‘Congress shall make no law respecting an estab-| 


ably is her religious character estimated. What 
a just acknowledgment of her intellectual and lit- 
terary distinction! 


But let the friends of the poor slave—of him who 
is lying in chains—in chains cast upon him, con- 
tinued upon him, by our countrymen, by those who 
sit down at the table of the Lord, and profess with 
us a common hope; let the friends of the heathen at 
home desire to assemble at a place which seems rais- 
ed to heaven by its privileges; let them choose there 
to mingle sympathies, to join in supplicating God’s 
mercy on a guilty land; that he may bring the op- 
pressor to repentance and lead him to the consis- 
tent and glorious work of himself striking off the 
fetters he has fastened on his poor brother,—let this 
favored town be the place selected for this labor of 
love, for beseeching God to direct by his counsel 
those who are in the midst of persecution for. his 
‘sake; and, strait-way, they are advertised with as 
little ceremony, s if they were themselves the poor 
slaves who had escaped from their oppressors, or 
as if they were unworthy to be granted a place any 
where for their hateful machinations. 


We deeply lament, that the good people of Gran- 
ville have fallen, in an evil hour, into such an 
error. We feel no resentment—we express none. 
We wish they may, every one, live to see the tri- 
umph of a cause they have assisted in persecuting, 
and to repent of the part they have, each, taken in 
hindering its progress. 


Before this shall be published, we trust, that the 
good conduct of the abolitionists whose assembling 
together at the appointed time will not be hindered 
by it, will demonstrate to the good ‘people of Gran- 
ville not only how greatly the friends of the slave 
have been wronged, but how ready they are to 
overlook and forgive the wrong. 





Fourteen individuals in Cumberland county, Va., 
have addressed a letter to Mr. Van Buren, stating 
that his late letteron the subject of slavery is not 
explicit enough, and asking him to forward them 


the latter enlarged. A motion was made instead of 
FIVE THOUSAND dollars, that e1cHT thousand should 
be inserted. This motion was under consideration 
a few moments, when it was succeeded by one for 
TEN THOUSAND. It was adopted by acclamation, 
and on the spot there were subscribed, pledged and 
paid in for the operations of this year, rour THovu- 
SAND FIVE HUNDRED DoLLARS. No doubt ought to 
be entertained of raising the whole sum embraced in 
the resolution. There were reported one hundred 
and twenty Anti-slavery Societies in this State—em- 
bracing ten thousand members. Probably one hun- 
dred of these societies have been formed since the 
organization of the State Society. ‘The largest of 
them contains 942 members—the smallest, 11. 

The work indeed goes bravely on. Another year 
of persevering effort, and no doubt need be enter- 
tained of the State of Ohio—that it will be com- 
pletely abolitionized. What matters it, that we 
have a village mob occasionally ? That a rabble now 
and then ot whiskey-drinkers, and unmannered 
boys, assail us and disturb our meetings ? Nothing; 
it hardly deserves notice, by the side of the great 
and animating success of the cause of freedom.— 
It only serves to stir up the honest yeomanry of the 
country, for whose freedom, and for that of their 
children and our own, we contend as well as for the 
liberty of the poor slave. Liberty to the slave or sla- 
very to the free is the alternative, and let it be the 
watch word. 





[From the Springfield (0.) Pioneer.) 
‘FOAMING OUT THEIR OWN SHAME.’ 
An egging. 

Mr. Birney, the high priest of Western abolition- 
ism, addressed the citizens of our neighbor Xenia, 
last Friday evening, on the subject of slavery. The 
Free Press says, that during the delivery of the ad- 
dress, those outside the building would occasional- 
ly throw an egg into the door or through a window. 
The address ended, Mr. Birney and his friends were 
egged off the ground. But the worst of this egg 
work is not yet told. After the lecturer and his 
friends were safely housed, the eggocracy turned 
their artillery against the printing office of our wor- 
thy anti-masonic friend; and we are gravely assur- 
ed, left off only when the front of the building had 
assumed a beautiful straw color. We trust that this 
distinguished mark of attention, will in no wise ren- 
der our neighbor Purdy vain. He should bear his 

honors meekly. 


We republish the above, not with any desire of 
recording a distinction bestowed on us by the editor 
of the print in which it is found—but as showing 
the corruption of the press, and how little remains 
of that spirit which, in our General and State Con- 
stitutions, intended with sacredness and solemnity to 
guard its liberty and the freedom of discussion.— 
Nor do we intend to give any conspicuity to the Pi- 
oneer—he is only one among many and has first fal- 
len under our observation. He evidently is pleased 
at the outrage attempted in our case, to be perpetra- 
ted on the right secured to every citizen of the 
State, to speak on whatever subject he may think 
proper. We wish the people of the State to know 
this—that they may see how those who have set 
themselves up as their ‘ sentinels,’ are executing 
their honorable tasks. 

Further, we would say to the Pioneer, that we 
shall at some convenient time—we trust not very dis- 
tant—give him an opportunity, in his own village, 
either of quietly hearing a calm and dispassionate 
view of the subject of slavery and its remedy—or 
if he should not choose to attend, of staying at 
home or elsewhere in a peaceable and gentleman- 
like manner—or of marshalling the ‘ eggocracy’ 
and of achieving at their hand still higher honors. 

A word more as to the abuse of Mr. Purdy’s 
house. If masonry is to be sustained only hy such 
soft and unsound arguments as those used against 
Mr. P., who we understand has been active in ex- 
posing what he deems it abuses—mason as we have 
been, we cannot but believe the sooner it also is 
abolished by the force of truth, the better will it be 
for the country. 





Editorial Correspondence. 

From a Slave State, April 30. 1836.—‘ So far as the 
general principles of immediate abolition are de- 
veloped here, so far opposition to them as princi- 
ples ceases—and much of that heat manifested on 
the first appearance of the Philanthropist has cool- 
ed. Your course is generally approved, and your 
friends here trust and believe, that as you have 
begun, so you will continue, mild, calm, christian 
like—yer coot, firm and unmoved.’ 





From another in a slave state, April 18, 1886.—Your 
paper is regularly distributed here, and as yet 
works no incendiary results; and indeed so far as I 
can see, general satisfaction is here expressed, 
both as to the temper and spirit of the paper end 
no disapprobation as to the results.’ 





New' A, S. Society. 

In the neighboring townships of Storrs and Delhi, 
an A. S. Society has been formed auxilidty to the 
Ohio State A. 8. Society. Officers— 

Wiutam Por, President. 
Wiuiam Terry, Sen, V. Pres’t. 
Joun Q: A. Bassett, Secretary. 
Horace Pease, Treasurer. 
Bens. Bassett, 








‘an explicit and unequivocal confession or denial 
that you are in principle an abolitionist.” 


Five Tuovsanp Dotxars, for carrying on A. S. op-! 


had given in their names and sums, wished to have} 


ray 





Southern Spirit. 
ge hoped the Jlouse would refuse the 
reception of this petition. This is the first at- 
tempt to interfere with slavery in the states; it wag 
a new question. What right, he asked, had Con- 
gress to impose a restriction on the people of Ar- 
kansas? This question must be met and put down. 
He was well aware that nine tenths of the people 
of the north were opposed to mooting this question. 
| It was the work ofa miserable degraded faction, who 
| were at work for political purposes, and the mem- 
ber from Vermont, (Mr.Slade,)was their instrument 
| to effect it. He hoped gentlemen would meet the 
question and put down the petitions. However 
much he might be disposed to support the right of 
etition, he would not shrink from this question, 
et the consequences be what they might. Here is 
a direct inteference with the rights of a southern 
State, for he called Arkansas a State, as she was just 
about coming into the Union; and were they to Te~ 
ceive a petition from a set of miserable, degraded 
fanatics, instructing them as to what conditions 
were to be imposed on this new State when she 
was admitted into the Union? Mr. S. said he had 
| great respect for the Chair as an officer of the House, 
| and great respect for him personally, and nothing but 
that respect prevented him from rushing up to the ta- 
| ble and tearing that petition to pieces. He wished to 
have the question taken on the reception of the 
petition, and if the petition should be received by a 
| majority of the House, then he cared not what be~ 
} came of it. 


And where did Mr. Speight aequire sueh an utter 





| 
i 
t 


| 


| contempt of all rules of decoram—of all regard for 


the rights of citizens equal to himself in political 
importance, and far superior in purity of heart and 
excellence of intelleet? He had “ great respect for 
the chair,” officially and personally; this it was that 
prevented him from committing a most flagrant out- 
rage upon the majesty of the American nation! 
And is it possible, that American citizens have fallen 
so Jow, become so entirely contemptible, that a petty 
representative is withheld from “tearing” their 
petitions “to Pieces,”’ only by the respect he bears 
to Mr. Polk? High time is it that the nation should 
awake and search out the cause of this anti-republi- 
can, un-american conduct. That sort of “ chivalry” 
which manifests a mad contempt for the people, is 
essentially tyranny, the legitimate offspring of the 
spirit of slavery, 





Explanation, 

We charged a correspondent of the Greene coun- 
ty Gazette with attributing to us language we never 
used, in relation to the Colonization Society. To 
justify himself, he refers us to’a foot note to an arti- 
cle taken from the New York Evening Post,—re- 
published in this paper. He says we are considered 
as having ‘‘ endorsed”? the sentiment, having copied the 
article with apparent approbation.” The writer in 
his zeal to defend himself has again drawn some- 
what on his faney. We gave to the artiele no 
other approbation than that which is to be inferred 
from its re-publication. We said not a word about 
it. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Noble Testimony, 


The yearly meeting of Friends held last week, in 
this city, have come out nobly in favor of their 
original testimony against the abominable mind and 
soul destroying system of American slavery. A 
committee of sixty persons from different sections of 
the meeting was appointed to consider the subject. 
They reported, without a dissenting voice, ina tone 
of abhorrence of the system, referring alsoto the 
proceedings of the Senate in regard to the admission 
of Arkansas. This report was unanimously adopted! 
And the best of it all is, that they have appointed 
four persons as a deputation to convey their memo- 
tial, which the clerks were directed to sign, to Con- 
gress, and present it in propria persona, as the repre- 
sentatives of the whole body. The following per~ 
sons were selected; Dr. Joseph Parish, William 
Wharton, and James Mott, of this city, and Joseph 
Foulke, of Montgomery county. This yearly meet-. 
ing embraces TWENTY THOUSAND Members 
—from the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jetsey, and a part of Maryland. And notwithstand- 
ing the large number of members representing this 
meeting, there never was a subject brought before 
the Society in which a greater unity prevailed.— 
What will our Senators and other Representatives 
say to that? It appears now as every enlightened 
person knew to be the tact, that these honorable: 
men have either ignorantly or wilfully slandered 
most grossly the views and feeling and most earnest 
desires of the Society of Friends. They stand forth 
now as they have always stood, a noble band of 
pure and peaceful patriots, friends indeed—friends 
to outraged justice end bleeding humanity.—Paii. 
Independent Times. 


Tre Wasnincton Monument.—A friend, who 
writes to us from Salem, New Jersey, the wish of, 
himself and others to contribute to the ‘“ Nation- 
al Monument Society,” but very properly doubts 
whether it is proper to do so, while the Monument 
is to be erected on “slave-cursed ground.’”’ There 
is yet another objection: the society receives only 
the contributions of whites. Such a bigoted and 
malignant prejudice is an insult to the memory of 
the ‘‘Father of his country, Would he have con- 
sented to this mean and illiberal arrangement in his 
life time? No, never!—Emancipator. 


Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY METHODIST PREACH- 
ERS SHUT OUT OF OUR CHURCHES ON THE WEST CIR- 
CUIT, IN THIS CITY!!! 

How is the gold become dim! how is the most fine 
gold changed! 

Will our readers believe it! Will they not pro- 
nounce it a dream, when we tell them that the 
Board of Trustees of the West Circuit in this city, 
on the evenieg of April 36th, 1836; passed a reso- 
lution requesting the preacher-in-charge, hereafter 
not to invite any preacher, known to be an aboli- 
tionist, to preach in either of our churches on that 
circuit.—V. Y. Zion’s Watch. 


On een 


But the physical cruelty of slavery, great as itis, 
is by no means the darkest feature in the foul sys- 
tem. The herding together of human beings as 
brutes, and the exclusion to a great extent, of the 
healthful influences of the gospel, have induced a 
licentiousness which is far more lamentable than 
toil and stripes, or even the barbarous stocks. Wright. 





Anniversay of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. 
Tax third anniversary of the society will be held with di- 
vine permission, in the city-of New York, on . 
the 10th day of May next. The public exercises will 
to address the meeting. The 


commence at 10 o’clock, A. M. Several distingui 
gentlemen are expected 
auxiliaries are requested to send delegates. The friends 
of the cause throughout the union are invited to attend. 
Delegates are requested to report their names at the So- 
ciety’s Rooms, No. 144, Nassau street, immediately on 
their arrival in the city. 

There will be a meeting of the delegates on Monday, 
11th May, at four o’clock, P.M. Apply at Society's Of 
fice, No. 144, Nassau street. 





F. A Sayre, 


: Directors. 
Joszrn Crate ; 


— er Committee of 
Ewis Tappax, 
Simeon 8. Jocztrx, Arrangements. 
New York, March 14, 1836, 
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NORTHERN SPIRIT. 


———— 
[From the Constitutionalist.] 
Free Discussion. 
VOICE OF THE NORTH. 


Ata meeting on the 23d day of March, 1836, at the 
Court House in this village, pursuant to a public call 
for that purpose, of citizens from various parts of 
the county of Medina, friendly to the free discussion 
of American slavery and its pmpeent immediate 
abolition, for the purpose of making a public expres- 
sion of their opinions, in relation to those vital sub- 
jects, Timothy Burr, Esq. of Harrisville, was called 
to the chair, and Archibald Miles of Brunswick was 
appointed Secretary of said meeting. 

Econ of Mr. Olcott, all citizens present not 
included in the call, were invited to discuss the ob- 
jects of the meeting. : . 

On motion, Mr. Olcott was appointed a commit- 
tee to report resolutions, who being prepared, repor- 
ted instanter the following resolutions, which, after 
some trifling amendments, were unanimously adopt- 
ed.—After which the meeting was on moticn dis- 
solved. , 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the members of 
this meeting, the full and free exercise, both public 
and private, of the right of discussing and examin- 
ing, the vital subjects of American slavery and its 

ro immediate abolition, is at the present time, 

ighly important, necessary, just, reasonable, expe- 
dient and politic; and that we will not only tolerate, 
but encourage the same, by all |awful means, for the 
following reasons:— 

Because; All real slavery is a plain and open trans- 
gression of the law of God, the common law, and all 
other just laws, as clearly as 2 murder or any other 
crime is; and should be proved to be such, by free 
discussion, every where, to the satisfaction of every 
body,—And we further declare it as our own senti- 
ment, that the /egalizing of this crime by human 
constitutions and laws, in derogation and contempt 
of the law of God, does by no means sanctify it, and 
render it a just aud sacred right; but we are neverthe- 
less bound to abolish the exercise of it, as we are 
that of all other sinful, unjust and evil practices, by 
the use of all constitutional, peaceable and christian 
means. 

Because; American slavery is a great evil and 
curse to the country; it paralyzes eur national 
strength, and in case of another war with Great 
Britain or any other powerful nation, would place 
our national integrity in imminent jeopardy, especial- 
ly as the British Empire has abolished its own 
slavery; it distracts our national councils; it neutrali- 
zes the effect of our republican example and profes- 
sions; it degrades us in the estimation of foreign na- 
tions; it promotes the growth of aristocracy and 
vice amongst us; it retards the advancement of our 
national improvement; it impoverishes the country, 
and invokes upon us the vengeance of Heaven. And 
it is of the greatest importance, that these appalling 
evils should be well known to our citizens, that they 
may apply to them a timely and appropriate remedy. 
All cures should be attempted in the earliest stages 

eC. 

Because; the doctrines of the abolitionists are of 
immense importance, by the confessions of both their 
friends and foes; the truth or falsity of which it is of 
the utmost c nce to be fully known, by all our 
citizens, by the fullest and freest discussion. Com- 
mon sense declares, that such great doctrines, as 
that, ‘slavery is a tremendous national sin,’ that, 
‘it is the greatest curse and disgrace our country 
bears,’ that ‘ its immediate abolition is not only just 
and politic, but perfectly practicable and safe, and 
highly beneficial to all parties concerned;’ commons, 
sense we say, declares, that such great doctrine 
ought to be immediately and fully investigated, by 
all our citizens, that all may well know and under- 
stand their truth or falsity, and regulate their future 
conduct, by their convictions. All doctrines, prin- 
ciples and projects should be investigated, with a 
care and diligence proportioned to their importance. 

Because; The heinous criminal charges made by 
the abolitionists and their enemies, against each 








criminal to make such atrocious charges, without 
ae roof, or the offer of any. And on the other 

d, it is conduct equally criminal, to prevent the 

exhibition of such proof when offered; or in other 
words, to prevent the free discussion and investiga- 
tion of such charges. When the abolitionists charge 
the slaveholders with the heinous crimes of tyranny, 
man stealing, robbery, §c. §c., they are morally 
bound to prev: them clearly. And those who by 
the use of mobs and other criminal means, endeavor 
to prevent the abolitionists from having the oppor- 
tunity to do so, deserve to be considered as the ene- 
mies of liberty. On the other hand, those who 
charge the abolitionists with fanaticism, incendia- 
rism, treason, political designs, amalgamation, secta- 
rianism, union of church and stale §c. #c., are mor- 
ally bound to prove these most Sisson and scanda- 
lous charges; especially since they refuse to prose- 
cute. And itis their duty, to challenge and invite 
the freest open discussion, and offer to meet the abo- 
litionists face to face, for that purpose. 

Because; The right of freely discussing the merits 
of slavery and Abolition, is denied, in many parts of 
the union. In all the slave states, it is wholly de- 
nied and prohibited, and the use of it punished, by 
an a. system of mob outrage and murder, 

Lynch law, the practice of which would be a 
to heathens and savages. In many parts 
of the free states, it has been denied and prohibited, 
by mobs and other criminal means. This fact is 
teason enough, if there were no others, why we 
should exercise this right while we have the power 
to use it; until it is fally vindicated, established and 
secured, in all parts of the union. Wherethe rights 
of freemen are assailed, they should never fail to ex- 
ercise those rights; and that, with a vigor and per- 
severence proportioned to the force and violence 
with which they are assailed. 

Because; The expediency of the use of this right, 
at the resent time, is denied or pretended to be 
doubted; ominous and dangerous as the present cri- 
sis is, such doubts and denials look suspicious; and 
their merits, at least, deserve the severest scrutiny 
of the freest discussion. Such doubts and denials 
form a new doctrine for the grave consideration of 
free republicans; they never having been raised in 
this country in any other case. They are akin to 
the old yo pe doctrine, now adopted by the Holy 
alliance, of passive obedience and non resistance; 
and deserve, at least, to be well discussed an under- 
stood, before allowance. 

. Because, the Bee ge lately made, by several 
_ ofthe governors and legislatures of the slave's tates, 
to pass laws prohibiting the free discussion of the 










and morality,’—and that ‘ there must be a third po 
er created in the nothern states, strong enough to 
control and keep in subjection, the classes condemn- 
ed to labor,’—and all this without any reference to 
color; and the sentiments uttered at the south and 
echoed at the north, that the declaration of Indepen- 
dence is a ‘mere fanfaronade of abstractions,” ‘a 
mere rhetorical flourish,’ and many others of the 
same stamp,—These doctrines and principles we 
say, so contrary to all republican principles pre- 
viously prosnelenten and professed, demand very 
grave and profound examination, and the freest dis- 
cussion, by democrats especially, before allowance. 
All new doctrines demand rigid investigation, -es- 
pecially if they be important,—and the calls lately 
made on the northern people from the south, basely 
to relinquish or restrict the exercise of the right of 
investigating these and other topics connected with 
slavery, are a gross insult on all northern freemen, 
and deserve to be resented as such. 

Because; While our rights are threatened in vari- 
ous ways, their nature and extent are, by the mass 
ot our citizens, very imperfectly understood; and to 
many appear doubtful, uncertain and obscure; and 
the public good requires, that both these and the 
dangers to which they are exposed, should be fully 
discussed; in erder that the obscurity which rests on 
them may be removed, and that they may be fully 
understood, and their importance and value duly ap- 
preciated. In no country has so much been said 
about rights, as in this; and it is also said, that in 
no other country, have rights been more outraged and 
trampled on,—and the- truth or falsity of these 
alarming statements, ought to be fully made known, 
lest they be trampled on still harder,—no tempora 
subject is of greater importance to be well under- 
stood by us, than that of our rights. 

Because; Our ‘southern brethren’ threaten to se- 
cede and dissolve the union, for causes and reasons 
which they say, are sufficient to justify revolution; 
and which give them as just and good aright to pro- 
duce revolution as those did our forefathers, which 
justified them in revolting against British tyranny 
and oppression. a 

These ferocious threats deserve serious attention, 
and the pretended causes of them a close and rigid 
investigation; and if they be found guilty causes, a 
speedy removal. It is important: to be known, 
whether those who threaten the dissolution of the 
anion, or those who are charged with designing it, 
are the real criminals. 

Because; Free discussion is safe, to truth, liberty 
and public happiness; and unsafe only to falsehood 
and tyranny. We hold the truth to be no libel in 
any case; but thai it should at all times, be spoken 
freely, of all criminal acts, practices and customs. 
No bad effects can follow free discussion; but the 
very worst ones are sure to follow its suppression 
or relinquishment; as the histories of all arbitrary 
governments will show. We owe whatever right 
and liberties we possess, principally to its exercise; 
and other nations have lost theirs, principally by its 
suppression; and for us to relinquish any part of this 
right now, in this crisis, would be in effect, to re- 
sign up our liberties. And to ask of free Americans, 
to imitate the conduct of the vassals of the Holy 
Alliance, is in effect, asking them to conduct ina 
manner deserving of slavery. 

Because; The enslavement of a part of our coun- 
trymen, endangers the liberty of the remainder, as 
the political aspect of the present crisis demon- 
strates. Slavery ought from selfish, as well as 
higher motives, to be abolished. Free discussion is 
the only constitutional means, that can be success- 
fully used, at the present time, for this purpose. It 
ought therefore, to be unsparingly used, for the pur- 

ose. And the fact of its being the only available 
constitutional means, we now have left, to abolish 
slavery with, proves, that though it is the first right 
we have ever been called upon to relinquish, it is in 
fact, the last we ought to part with. 

Because; It is utterly anti-democratic, and anti- 
republican, to refuse or deny the exercise of the 
right of free discussion, in any case. ‘This is the 
ancient true democratic doctrine, which has never 
been attempted to be interrupted, controverted or 
doubted till now; and that too, not for the support of 
any thing just or reasonable, but for the support of 
that greatest and basest of all human wrongs, abus- 
es and abominations, slavery! And so jealously has 
this sacred right been hitherto protected, that the 
most licentious abuses of it have been tolerated, 
lestany check given to them, might be construed 
into an infringement of the right. Infidelity, false- 
hood and calumny have circulated freely, for this 
reason. And now, the daring attacks of the slave- 
holders and their northern apologists and support- 
ers, upon the rights of northern freemen, are freely 
tolerated. And surely it is as right and proper, for 
others to attack their unjust rights by free discus- 
sion, as it is for them to attack our just rights, by 
the same means! The doctrine sought to be estab- 
lished is, that the friends of slavery are to be allow- 
ed. to discuss freely, but its enemies are to be silen- 
ced! This new republican doctsine we do not adopt, 
we will have no fellowship withit. We say, that 
if the free-exercise of the constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech and slavery, are incompatible 
with each others existence, the slaveholders are 
welcome to do the best they can with their slavery; 
we will endeavor to take good care of our own rights; 
and to keep them all in vigorous exercise; at leqst, 
while slavery pollutes the country. 

Because; ‘The various pretences set up to excuse 
and palliate the sin and guilt of slavery, are in our 
opinion swphistical, and demand open full exposure, 
by discussion. We believe in these great christian 
principles; that community in crime only increases 
its guilt and enormity; that the commission of one 
crime can never excuse or justify that of another; 
that the crimes of our ancestors can never justify 
our own; that the origin and ancient standing of a 
criminal practice, can never justify its present or 
future continuance; and we also believe, in the sure 
judgments of Heaven, on national sins not repented 
of and abandoned; and furtaer, that all these great 
and holy principles ought to be fully discussed and 
inculeated every where, and their application to the 
sin and guilt of slavery be clearly explained at the 
present time. 

Because; Even if the neglect of free discussion 
were not to endanger our own rights; yet, as the 
dangers of slavery and its abolition are, by the con- 
fessions of the slaveholders themselves, continually 
increasing, there is the most propriety, in discussing 
those immensely important subjects freely now, be- 
fore those dangers and difficulties become any great- 
er. If as all admit, their discussion must take place 
at some time, it is the height of folly to delay their 
dis¢ussion a moment. This one reason above, is 
fully sufficient, to warrant the freest discussion now 
—and for this reason among others, we do not hold 


subjects of slavery and abolition, in the free states,| in any very great respect, those ‘ solemn warnings,’ 


ate not only for unconstitutional and anti-rupublican 
ut are highly insulting to the rights and 


id propositions are odious to us, and we will 
never consent to their operation. We will never 
consent to be reduced to the political condition of 
S ve _ of the ante, and the holy alliance. 
. ver consent to be gagged for the support 

: aseleany And if slavery cannot exist, whlaandee 
4 » unless we also become slaves; it is 

to us, that it ought not to exist; and 
, It must bea 
: rag will not endure free investigation. 
Q policy of all proposed geg laws ought to be free- 


~ «Because; The doctrines lately broached 
~ M’Duffie, Gen. Bellinger, Gov. Renetie: Mi. Bick. 


is the corner stone of our republican edi- 





by religion, and justi w,’ 
spre. ny J j ae ay es 


so often repeated both at the south and the north, 
against the effects of free discussion; such as civil 
and servile war, disunion, &c. &c.; and whether 
made in the spirit of caution or menace,—We know 
that whatever may be the dangers attending such 
discussion, they are less now than they will be here- 
after; and it is therefore aur duty, now to face those 
dangers, and abide the issue of them firmly; and we 
pledge ourselves so todo, We also hold, that the 
truth in righteousness is always to be spoken freely, 
whether vice and tyranny are willing to hear it or 


spite of unrighteous opposition; and that the strength 
of this advocacy should be in-proportion to this op- 
position; and also, that the responsibility and guilt | 
attendant, on the present excitement, in regard to 
slavery, rests only on those who have practised that 
crime as its guilty authors, and rendered its aboli- 
tion necessary. The whole responsibility attendant 
upon the detection, exposure, punishment, preven- 
tion and abolition of crime, rests always only on 
those who may have been the guilty authors of it. 


- And finally, se, Threats are thrown out of. 
the dissolution of the Unjon, because the abolition- | 





ists make use of their constitutional rights, for the 


not; and that righteousness is to be advocated, in} 


purpose of abolishing slavery. We do not admit 
the validity or the reasonableness of this pretence. 
Slavery is as constitutional a subjectfor free discus- 
sion, as any and ail other subjects are. There is no 
constitutional exception to this rule. All subjects 
whatever, may be lawfully, openly and freely di 

cussed; and to prohibit such discussion, by att 
means, is unconstitutional, unjust, anti-democratic, 
anti-republican and anti-christian——-And for the 
abuse of this great right, nobody can be constitution- 
ally or justly held responsible, to any thing except 
constitutional laws, administered by constitutional 
courts and juries. And all these vital principles, 
it is of the highest importance for us all to know 
and well understand, by the freest open discussion. 

Resolved, That in view of the foregoing premises, 
we hereby declare, that the course and conduct pur- 
sued by the abolitionists, for the overthrow of slave- 
ry, has been perfectly constitutional: of the truth of 
which fact, it is sufficient presumptive evidence to 
us, that they have never been prosecuted, in a con- 
stitutional manner, for any thing they have said or 
done; and furthermore, that so far as has come to 
our correct knowledge, their conduct and measures 
have in general, been exemplary, commendable 
and praiseworthy; and that they have given no just 
cause or provocation for a dissolution of the union, 
or any threats thereof; and that we will support and 
encourage them, in all their constitutional efforts to 
abolish slavery; but will oppose them and others, in 
the use of means for that purpose, of any other 
kind. 

Resolved, That although the slaveholders, as men, 
have our best wishes ate 5 exertions for their welfare, 
yet, in our opinion, all sympathy for the slavehold- 
ers, as such, still cleaving to the sin of slavery, or 
for other tyrants, is -highly criminal—that it is anti- 
republican and anti-cbisiten to sympathise with 
slaveholders as such, as with the Inquisitivn, the 
Holy Alliance, the Emperor Nicholas, or any other 
legalized tyrants; it is sinful to sympathize with 
men who are regardless of justice, truth and right- 
eousness themselves. That our sympathies and 
good wishes shall be extended towards the oppress- 
ed and the down-trodden, in all parts of the world, 





their oppressions. 

Resolved, That we cherish the strongest attach- 
ment to the Federal union of these United States, 
and will use our utmost endeavors to preserve the 
same entire and unimpaired; that we will never 
give any just cause or provocation for its dissolution, 
nor suffer others to do the same; if in our power to 
prevent it. Nor will we suffer it to be broken up, 
for any unjust cause or treasonable pretences what- 
ever, unless prevented by superior force. 

Resolved, ‘That we deprecate the use of political 
party spirit and political parties, for the purpose of 
promoting the abolition of slavery; not that political 
parties are unlawful or improper for some purposes; 
but because we believe they will do more hurt than 
good to the cause af abolition. Such means should 
never be resorted to for such a purpose, unless the 
clearest necessity and propriety indicate their use. 
We believe that slavery can be quickest and best 
abolished, by the use of intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious means only; and that these will be sufficient 
in a few years for that purpose. And we do also 
hereby protest against the charges of secret political 
designs, lately made against the abolitionists in this 
country and elsewhere; believing all such charges 
to be utterly false and groundless, and that there is 
no evidence of any kind sufficient to warrant or sub- 
stantiate them. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to all the 
friends of constitutional liberty and inalienable 
rights, and to all the enemies of slavery, despotism 
and human oppression throughout the Union, to im- 
itate our example, wherever they are able and have 
the power to do so, by assembling in a like peace- 
able and lawful manner, for similar public expres- 
sions of their opinions, and of their unalterable res- 
olution, io maintain all! our just, inalienable, consti- 
tutional rights and liberties unimpaired, and to abol- 
ish the exercise of all unjust rights, laws and cus- 
toms. by the use of all just, constitutional and peace- 
able means. In our opinion, the sooner the sup- 
porters of human oppression know of this determi- 
nation, the better will it be for them and for us all. 

Rosolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, 
including these resolutions and the reasons in sup- 
port thereof, be signed by the chairman and secre- 
tary of this meeting, and published in the newspa- 
pers in this village, the Cleveland Whig, the Ohio 
Atlas, the Liberator, Emarcipator, Philnathropist, 
and in such other papers friendly to the great cause 
of human rights, whose editors may think proper to 
give them an insertion. 

TIMOTHY BURR, Chairman. 
A. Mitts, Secretary, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





[For the Philanthropist.) 

Scriptural Argument for Moral Combinations. 
Mr. Epiror— 
Tue following reflections are offered, not in the way 
of dictation, but of earnest, respectful aad affection- 
ate expostulation. If you consider them applicable 
to those for whom they are intended, and calculated 
to serve the cause of Christian truth and duty, as it 
relates to the subject of slavery, I trust you will give 
them an insertion. 
There are a great many intelligent and pious Chris- 
tians, who, on the subject of slavery have no scru- 
ples respecting its sinfulness—its utter inconsist- 
ency with the spirit and requirements of the gos- 
pel of the grace of God, and, the duty of striving to 
procnre its abolition in some indefinite way ; but are 
neither convinced of the urgent obligation of its ¢m- 
mediate abandonment, nor of the necessity or pro- 
priety of uniting in societies to effect it; but think 
it may be safely left to the gradual extension of 
christian light and influence, by individual effort and 
example. ‘Make all men Christians,’ say they, 
‘and slavery will cease.’ 
It will be well to examine these positions, to see 
how far they are supported either by parallel cases, 
or by that authority to which Christians profess to 
pay deference. 
_ As a practical maxim it has been generally con- 
ceded, that ‘in union is strength ;’ that combined 
efforts can accomplish that which individual exer- 
tions are unequal to, and therefore when any great 
public good is to be attained, or any fundamental 
principle to be carried out—where formidable obsta- 
cles must be encountered—that men have ever united 
their talents and energies; that, by a diffusion of in- 
telligence, and a concentration of strength, all their 
resources might be rendered available. 


polities, in commerce, &c. alittle reflection will con- 
vince any one. 

But let us revert to that authority and example 
which all Christians revere, namely, Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles. 

When the Redeemer of men—the Christian’s| 





him and that he might send them forth to preach,’ 
&c. and we. find that his object was, after having: 
instructed them in the nature of his mission—by. 


their means to propagate his religion in the world, 


and he not only himself preached that men should’ 
‘repent and believe the gospel,’ but also sent these, 
12 out for the same purpose. 





and not towards their oppressors, in the exercise of 


That this is the case in science, in literature, in|’ 
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ions 





And ‘after this’ we are told, ‘the Lord appoint- 
ed other seveuty also,’ and sont them out for the 
same purpose. Aud alluding to the increased need 
of combined efforts he taught his disciples to * pray 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth 
more laborers into his harvest.’ 

And when the time had at length arrived for the 
universal propagation of his salvation after his re- 
surrection, he commissioned his apostles to ‘ go into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.’ And in what manner did they fulfil this com- 
mission? * They went forth preaching every where 
the Lord working with them,’ &c. founding socie- 
ties orthurches in Judea,Samaria, Galilee, Antioch, 
and, at length, throughout the civilized world. Such 
was the method which it pleased divine wisdom to 


ing in wickedness.’ 
The principle then is sanctioned by an authority 


would be generally admitted to be so, were it not 
for the consequences which it involves. 

Let us now see how it operated. That, it would 
produce en excitement was indeed anticipated, and 
foretold by the founder of Christianity himself, and 
he accordingly prepared his followers for it. ‘I am 
not come,’ said he, ‘ to send peace on the earth, but 
a sword.’ ‘I am come to send fire on the earth,’ &c. 
‘ Not peace but rather division.” This was said in 
express allusion to the excitement which he was 
predicting would be raised by those, who, by 
these means, would come to ‘know their Lord’s 
will and do it not. See Luke xii. 45—53, and 
Matthew x. 24—42. If they have called the mas 
ter of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall 
they call them of his household.’ ‘ The disciple is 
not above his master.’ ‘It is enough that he be as 
his master.’ * The excitement therefore arose from 
those whose deeds of darkness they exposed, and of 
which, with uncompromising, faithfulness they cal- 
led upon them to repent. 

And how did the apostle’s act, and what did they 
reply when the Jewish Sanhedrim charged them 
thus, ‘ Did we not straitly command you, that ye 
should not teach in this name, and behold ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your doctrine and intend to 
bring this man’s blood upon us?’ This was a 
weighty charge, and against persons of distinguish- 
ed standing—the professed and acknowledged min- 
isters of God—holding also offices of high civil au- 
thority, and held by the people in reverence— 
(‘for they outwardly appeared righteous unto men) 
—equal to any that mere station or profession can 
lay claim toin modern times. Yet, did the apos- 
tles bow with deference to these men, did they pal- 
liate or rescind? No. ‘ We ought,’ say they, ‘to 
obey God rather than men.’ Did they consult ex- 
pediency in attesting to truth on any other occasion, 
lest they should offend such, as in their own estima- 
tion ‘seemed to be somewhat?’ * Whoever they 


truth, ‘it maketh no matter to me, God accepteth 
no man’s person.’ ‘If I preach circumcision why 


the cross céased.? Thus, what in certain local rela- 
tions, and for certain special purposes, was the 


that equally divine, but more extensive, dispensa- 
tion of grace and truth and love, which was sent to 
the world by, his beloved son, was to be testified 
against without compromise or connivance. 

Again: Did they temporise with Paganism any 
more than with Judaism, when it militated against 
the principles of Christianity, lest they should give 
offence, or in other words lest they should raise an 
excitement, or be charged with subverting cus- 
toms ‘establisbed by law,’ and by ‘long usage? 
‘These men,’ said one class ‘teach customs which 
it is not lawful for us to observe.’ ‘ These men,’ 
said others, ‘who have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also.” Did they content 
themselves with a silent and individual acknowl- 
edgment of the solemn obligations of the gospel, 
leaving to time the diffusion of them and its corres- 
ponding influence? No. Their conduct was far oth- 
erwise. Following the instructions and injunctions 
of their Lord and master, ‘ ye cannot serve God and 
mammon’—in the spirit of them, they fearlessly and 
openly exclaimed, *‘ What fellowship hath lght 
with darkness, or what connexion hath Christ with 
Belial? and, citing the divine command as applica- 
ble to their own case, they say, ‘Come out from 
among them and be ye separate.’ 

Nothing then can be more obvious than that an 
excitement was raised here also, and to a very high 
pitch; and it is a fact of notoriety, that it was the 
uncompromising avowal of their convictions of 
truth, and the exclusive nature of their practical ad- 
herence to it, that brought on the primitive Chris- 
tians the bitterness and rage of persecution, which 
the excited Pagans raised against them. 

Pliny the younger, governor of Bithinia, writing 
to the emperor Trajan on the subject says, ‘ Those 
who persisted in declaring themselves Christians, 1 
ordered to be led away to punishment, (execution) 
for I did not doubt, whatever it was that they con- 
fessed, that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy, 
ought to be punished.’ And against what was this 
contumacy and inflexible obstinacy directed ?— 
Against established usages which time and law had 
sanctioned and interwoven with their national and 
domestic institutions, habits and indulgencies. But 
it was enough for them that they were sinful in the 
sight of God—enough for them, that ‘ the wrath of 
God has been revealed—against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men who hold the truth in un- 
righteousness. Had they been willing to comprom- 
ise, or even to refrain from censure, they might 
have remained unmolested; but they were not men- 

leasers, they were the servants of Christ, and in 
‘aithfulness.to his testimony, ‘they loved not their 
lives even unto death,’ _ 
' [To be concluded in-our next.] 





[For the Philanthropist.] _ 
‘Give me Liberty or give me Death.’ 





Mr. Eprror—Great efforts have been made by the 


especially those of Kentucky,’ are in a far more en- 
viable condition than the free blacks, and are indeed 
so contented with their lot, that they would hardly 
accept of freedom if offered to them ‘ without money 
and without price.’ To show the strong attachment 
of the Kentucky, slaves to their chains, and their 


readiness to return to them, if they should chance, 


were,’ said the undaunted, consistent champion of 


do I suffer persecution,’ for ‘ then is the offence of 


command of God, when it counteracted the spirit of 











against their inclinations to run away from their ten. 
der-hearted masters, I will relate the circumstances 
which occurred in Dayton about four years and 
half ago, relative to the case of Thomas Mitchel) 
an absconded slave. . 
About eight years ago, Thomas escaped from his 
master in Kentucky, came to Dayton, married a 
wife whom he tenderly loved, was honest, sober 
industrious, and acquired the confidence of all who 
knew him. [n an evil hour, several slave-driverg 
came from Kentucky to this place, discovered 
poor Thomas, seized upon him asa run away slave, 


took him before a magistrate, employed an attorney 
to conduct their cause, but not being provided with 


sufficient proof, he was discharged, 
Those who were aware of the danger in which 


appoint, and which its chosen messengers did adopt | POOT Thomas was placed, urged him to flee to Can- 
in the dissemination of truth, to reform a world ¢ ly- ada, but so strong was his attachment tohis wife 


and children, that he could not think of leaving 
them behind, and preferred to remain with them, and 


which to Christians is paramount and binding, and tisk the consequences. Soon, however, a gang of 


kidnappers came, prepared to carry him off by force 
seized him in the street, and were making their es. 
cape with him, when their intentions were discover 
ed, the alarm given, and Thomas was rescued. He 
was again brought before the same magistrate; and 
the Attorney fearing lest the proof would not be suf- 
ficient to condemn him as a slave, called upona citi- 
zen to testify to some confessions, which poor Thom- 
as in the despair and anguish ‘of his soul, had incav. 
tiously made to him, at the time of his arrest, re. 
specting his being an absconding slave, and the fact 
that J. Drinkard who claimed him, was his master, 
To these confessions the citizen, itis said, testified 
with reluctance, 

The Magistrate then, aman of tender and humane 
feelings, was by law compelled (painful duty!) to 
sign the warrant consigning to perpetual banish- 
ment, groans and chains, a guiltless man! A scene 
almost too affecting to be endured, then ensucd, 
The mournful wailings of the husband, the lamen- 
tations of his disconsolate wife (for Africans can 
love one another) caused a deep thrilling emotion of 
piety to pervade the heart of every human being 
present. So high was the excitement, that the 
slaveites, conscious they had been guilty of an in- 


fraction of our laws, in attempting to kidnap Thom- 


as, were apprehensive for their own safety. 
The citizens proposed to ransom Thomas. Three 


hundred dollars was the sum agreed upon, andsome 
immediately engaged in raising the money, Thomas 
from his own earnings contributed above fifty dol- 


lars. The slave drivers hastened away, lest they 
should be bound over to Court; and Thomas was in- 
duced to believe himself entirely secure. 

A short time after, his master, I. Drinkard, ap- 
peared, declared that his agents had no authority to 
sell him, that no money whatever should buy him 
and that he must go back to Kentucky. Means 
were theu used to entice Thomas into the office ot 
Drinkard’s Attorney, by assuring him, that as his 
master had arrived thé business would soon be sete 
tled. Thomas went with alacrity, indulging the de- 
lusive though pleasing hope, that he was soon to be 
manumitted. He had already during four years, 
enjoyed, yet with fear and trembling, the blessings 
of freedom—and how must his heart have exulted 
at the prospect of feasting on them hereafter unmo- 
lested. But suddealy how changed! J. Drinkard, 
with his band of assistants having supplied them- 
selves with ropes and other necessary instruments, 
repaired by appointment to the office which Thomas 
had been enticed to enter,-and rushed upon the de- 
fenceless victim. 








Astonished and in despair, he sprang to the win- 
dow, and would have dashed out his brains upon 
the pavement, fifteen feet below, had he not been 
caught by these hunters of men. A part ef the gang 
pressed him almost to death upon the floor, while 
the others, with a dexterity and effect, which indi- 
cated it to bu their accustomed and chosen trade, 
applied the ropes. 

In a short time an account of what had-transpir- 
ed reached the ears of his affectionate, his discon- 
solate wife. Almost frantic with despair, sh: flew 
to the room, and sucha meeting! But I will not 
attempt a description: my pen cannot do justice to 
the scene. These hard-hearted men were unmoved 
by the agonizing lamentations of a heart broken 
mother, the groans of a desponding father, and the 
silent supplicating entreaties of a worse than orphat- 
ed child; or if moved atall, it was oly by the fear, 
lest the sympathy of a humane people should be so 
strongly excited as to cause them to rescue theif 
tortured victim. 

He was then torn from his wife and child, (to 
whom he gave all the money he had earned by his 
industry, which had been repaid to him ‘after the 
contract for his ransom had been abandoned) and 
taken to Cincinnati. He was lodged with his guards 
in the fourth story of Main street Hotel; and about 
one o’clock on the morning of the 23d of January 
1832, while his guards were sleeping, Thomas, al- 
though bound, contrived to open the window, and 
resolving on liberty or death, threw himself from it, 
(an elevation of more than forty feet,) upon the 
pavement below. He survived his fall but little 
more than aday. The concussion of the general 
system was severe, the upper jaw-bone fractured, 
and the left arm dreadfully broken and dislocated. 
A surgeon was called, and after the bones were te 
placed, Thomas with a vigorous effort, and an ul 
heaad of contempt of bodily anguish, violently forced 
every bone again out of place, declaring at the sam¢ 
time, he would rather die than be a slave. 

Had a white American citizen, captured by Alge- 
rines, and doomed to perpetual slavery, put an end 
to his existence rather than endure its pangs and 
horrors, his fate would have excited a feeling of 
sympathy and commiseration in every bosom; he 
would have been commended as the possessor of 2 
noble soul that scorned to be a slave, and the recol- 
lection of his, melancholy fate, would have been 
cherished by his fellow citizens.* But who spends 
a thought upon poor Thomas, or keeps alive the re 
membrance of his sad departure? Although a hum 
ble being of a wo-stricken, down-trodden race, ye"? 
purer, nobler, braver spirit never lived, than glowed 
within his bosom. The same feeling which premp* 
ed Patrick Henry to utter, upon the floor of 70 
' press, the thrilling sentiment, which has immortalit- 
“ed his name, ‘ give me liberty or give me death,’— 








Lord, entered upon his public ministry, he chose 12\slaye holders and their friends, to disseminate. feeling which animated the signers of the 
persons as his associates, ‘ that they should be with. throughout the free states the idea, that the slaves, | enh onargel on oar Bidepondensay’ pledge sift 
‘fortune and sacred honor for liberty, determined 
Thomas to be free or die. © tos 


ag 
X. Z. 


Dayton, April 10, 1836. 


* Of course we presume our correspondent would 
not he understood to justify suicide in any case.— Ep. 
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